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FOREWORD 


This report on Educational Aspects of Universal Military Training 
and Alternative Proposals was prepared for the use of the House 
Committee on Education and Pee In response to a request from the 
chairman, the Honorable Graham A. Barden. In making the request, 
Chairman Barden referred to the large quantity of material already 
published on UMT from a military viewpoint. He st: ated that he 
considered the educational aspects of the picture had been “woefully 
neglected” and emphasized that he wished this study to deal with the 
question of universal military training from the educational viewpoint. 

In accordance with both Mr. Barden’s request and estat blishe dp olicy 
of the Legislative Reference Service, the principal purpose of t] a 
has been: (1) To search out, cligest, and analyze sionifie: ant sal hic 
tions relating to the universal military tr: uning issues and (2) to sles 
out objectively the edu cational considerations and implications. 

The report contains no recomme! dations. 

The study was made and the tet pre pared | by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, prince ipal specialist in education on the staff of the poem itive 
Reference Service. He was assiste in research by Helen A. Miller, 
analyst in education on the staff of the Service. Appreciation is 
expressed to Francis J. Brown, staff associate, the American Council 
on Education; and Ralph C. M. Flynt, Director of the General and 
Liberal Education Branch, Division of Higher Education, United 
States Office of Education, for their cooperat ion in critically review ing 
the report. 

Ernest S. Grirriru, 
Director. Le gislative Re he rence Nervic é. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 
A. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM “UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING” 


Since there has been considerable controversy over the meaning of 
the term “universal military training,” its usage in the title of this 
report requires explanation. Otherwise some Members of Congress 
might reasonably object, as some have already objected stre nuously to 
the application of this term to the proposal of the National Security 
Training Commission, as expressed in H. R. 5904, and S. 2441, Eighty- 
second Congress. Since the present study is principally concerned 
with this proposal, this report recognizes at the outset that there 
has been objection to its being called a plan for “universal military 
training,” on the grounds that the term is a misrepresentation of 
the true nature of the proposition. 

The term “universal military training” is used in the title of this 
report for the sole reason that it is the expression most commonly 
applied to the principal legislative proposal with which this study 
deals. There appears to be no other term of more general accept- 
ability. Section 1 of H. R. 5904 and S. 2441, Eighty-second C ongress, 
states that “this act may be cited as the National Secur ity Training 
Corps Act.” However ‘the usage of this nomenclature also has met 

vigorous objection. 

The extent and importance of the controversy over the significance 
of the terms “universal military training” and “National Security 
Training Corps” are discussed later in this report. 


B. LEGISLATIVE STATUS OF THE PROPOSAL 


Besides extending the Selective Service Act of 1948, Public Law 51, 
Eighty-second Congress, approved June 19, 1951, provided for the 
appointment by the President of a National Security Training Com- 
mission to perform specified functions, including the drafting of a 
specific UMT program for consideration by the Congress. The law 
made mandatory congressional consideration of the Commission’s 
legislative proposals. Concerning the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee agreements on the bill, Represent: ative Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv ices, sald : 

The most significant is the agreement that Congress take another look at uni- 
versal military training before it can be put into action.’ 

The Eighty-second Congress took “another look” at: the whole 
matter from January 15, 1952 (the start of House hearings) to March 
4, 1952 (the date of final action on H. R. 5904). Proponents of UMT 
claimed that in enacting Public Law 51 Congress accepted the principle 
of UMT. For example at the beginning of the Senate hearings on 





1 Congressional Record, June 7, 1951, p. 6399. 
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S. 2441 in February 1952 Chairman Richard B. Russell of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services said: 

Now I think we should bear in mind that it is not the mission of this committee 
at this time to go into the question of whether we shall have a system of universal 
military training. That question was affirmatively answered by the Congress 
and by the Government when the Universal Military Training and Selective Serv- 
ice Act became a law in June 1951. We are concerned with how this program 
shall be administered.? 

In the House debate on UMT, however, opponents called this 
kind of claim a subterfuge and insisted that Congress must reconsider 
the basic principle as well as the specific proposal of the National 
Security Training Commission. The hearings and debate extensively 
dealt with both the basic principle and the specific proposal. 

On March 4, 1952, the House voted (236 to 162) to return the UMT 
bill, H. R. 5904, to the Armed Services Committee. The companion 
Senate bill, S. 2441, was reported out of committee on February 21, 
1952, but was never debated in the Senate. It is expected that new, 
comparable bills will be introduced early in the Eighty-third Congress. 


C. CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


While this study is principally concerned with the educational as- 
pects of UMT it necessarily deals to some extent with the issue as a 
whole. It would be unreasonable to attempt to discuss the educational 

uspects without pointing out some of the characteristics of the general 
proposition, such as its objectives and controversial features. In con- 
sidering even such matters as these, however, this report emphasizes 
the educational implications. 

Because of its limitation to a consideration of the educational aspects 
of the problem, this report does not review the general arguments for 
and against UMT. These arguments have been summarized in other 
reports prepared in the Legislative Reference Service. 

‘e the UMT proposition (S. 2441) was not debated on the floor 
of the Senate during the Eighty-second Congress, and since this report 
has been prepared primarily for the use of a House committee, it is 
somewhat more concerned with the consideration of the issue in the 
House than in the Senate. 

Its detailed table of contents is designed to serve as a brief of the 
report. For the convenience of the reader, a summary, interpretation, 
or conclusion is given at the end of each chapter, and an over-all 
summary appears at the end of the report (Chapter X). 


782d Cong. Senate Committee on Armed Services. Hearings on National Security 
Training Corps Act, February 1952, p. 11. 
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CHAPTER II. THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE ISSUE 
(An analysis from the educational viewpoint) 


Primarily from the educational viewpoint, this report deals with 
the question of universal military training as a long-term policy of 
the United States. The study is particularly concerned with educa- 
tional —— of the proposal for universal military training set 
forth by the National Security Training Commission, as expressed in 
H. R. 5904, Eighty-second Congress. The report is also concerned 
with other proposals for youth training programs designed largely as 
national-security measures. Proponents of some of these proposals 
have offered them in lieu of the proposal of the National Security 
Training Commission. The following discussion points out some of 
the major considerations composing the UMT issue from an educa- 
tional viewpoint. 


A. IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION 


Examination of current literature on universal military training 
and related proposals indicates that the issue is widely regarded as 
one of the most important ever to come before the Congress of the 
United States. One writer’ pointed out several years ago that a UMT 
law “would have an abiding though imponderable effect upon our for- 
eign, domestic and military policies.” In declaring that UMT “would 
profoundly influence our social, economic and ed rcational life,” he 
expressed an opinion which is currently widespread |[ italics added }. 

In its report to Congress dated October 1951 the National Security 
Training Commission declared that: 


With an efficient universal military training program operating in combina- 
tion with other vital elements of our security, we may hope to remain strong 
enough over the ro to deter or repel any military threat, without under- 
mining the mainstays of our greatness—our industries, our scientific and 
educational pre-eminen e, our freedoms and democratic institutions. (Italics 
added. ) * 


On the other hand, a resolution adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges in January 1952, said in part: 


Currently, military security demands that we place great emphasis upon 
preparation for work in technological fields, upon constant planning for indus- 
trial mobilization, and upon the unending improvement of weapons and military 
methods * * *, At the same time it is our conviction that our ultimate 
security depends upon development of the United Nations, the international 
regulation and reduction of armaments, the exchange of persons under the 
Fulbright and other acts, financial and technical aid to disadvantaged peoples, 
and the promotion of democratic principles throughout the world * * *, 
We cannot fail to point out that UMT as a permanent policy is likely to be 
fantastically expensive, educationally undesirable, morally hazardous, and po- 
litically dangerous. (Italics added.) * 


1Hanson W. Baldwin, Conscription for Peacetime, Harper’s magazine, March 1945. 
? National Security Training Commission, Universal Military Training, October 1951, 
p. 69. 


* Quarterly Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, March 1952, p. 140. 
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The magnitude of the claim for UMT by the National Security 
Training Commission and the forcefulness of the subsequent indict- 
ment of the proposed program by the Association of American Col- 
leges are indicative of the importance of the issue from the educa- 
tional viewpoint, and from other viewpoints. 

In a speech on the floor of the House of Representatives on Febru- 
ary 29, 1952, Representative James I. Dolliver declared that: 


I think probably most Members (of Congress) will testify as I can, that this 
issue of universal military training has called forth a greater and perhaps a more 
vigorous public response than any other legislative subject in recent years.‘ 


B. EXTENT OF THE CONTROVERSY 


r 1 


Phe highly controversial nature of the issue has been shown by the 
fact that there has been congressional debate even over the significance 
of the term “universal military training,” which is generally used to 
designate the proposal. The following quotations from the House 
debate on H. R. 5904 in February and March 1952, indicate the nature 
and extent of the ob jection t o the usage of this and other terms. 
Representative Leslie C. Arends, February 26: 


This is not a universal training bill. There is nothing universal about it. 
Exactly the same standards will be used for inducting 18-year-old boys under this 
proposed law as are now used for induction of 1844-year-old boys under the 
Selective Service Act 


Representative H. R. Gross, February 27: 


} 


In the first place, this bill reeks with subterfuge and plain deception, not 
only in its intentions but in its very wording. Every possible effort has been 
made to deodorize this decayed foreign import. We need look no further than 
the first page for the first example. I refer to the lyrical title, “National 
Security Training Corps Act.” The American people know this bill provides 
for universal military conscription, and it should be so titled. The people have 
been doused and deceived with perfumed titles to such an extent and for so 
long that they are nauseated. Certainly universal military training, or UMT, 
sounds and looks less obnoxious than universal military conscription, and, 
indeed, the proponents, and those who voted with them last year, thought it 
was salable. What a rude awakening has been their lot to discover that, to the 
American people, Who are usually far ahead of official Washington on practically 
every issue, universal military training meant exactly what it is—universal 
military conscription ; that a louse is a louse for all of that, to paraphase Burns.° 


Representative Frazier Reams, February 29: 


It may be unfortunate that the name “universal military training’ has been 
given to this law and plan. An unfounded stigma in the minds of many sincere 
and religious people exists in that name. They express it in such phrases as 
“saddling the American people with a permanent military system.” They quote 
out of context Washington’s statement that we should “avoid the necessity of 
those overgrown military establishments.’ Why is this law any more permanent 
than any other passed by this or previous Congresses ?* 


Representative Thomas B. Curtis, February 29: 


By the chairman's own admission the proposed bill, H. R. 5904, in any of the 
forms in which it has appeared to date and in any form the chairman’s own 
amendments may change it to, is not universal. There are more exemptions 
than appear even in the present draft law. It is only to be started, he says, on 
a wee small basis. Well, any basis other than universality is selectivity. So, 
this so-called universal military training bill is not universal. 

* Congressional Record, February 29, 1952, p. 1669. 

5 Congressional Record, February 26, 1952, p. 1457. 

® Congressional Record February 27, 1952 . p. 1584, 

7 Congressional Record , February 29, 1952, p. 1678 
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It is not military. Supposedly it is under civilian control but a thorough 
reading of the Commission’s report shows that it is under military control. To 
this extent then perhaps the plan is military. However, the training proposed, 
if training it be, is not military. Refer to page 42 of the Training Commission’s 
October 1951 report and tell me what is military in sex education, responsibility, 
marriage and family life, religion, moral principles, and citizenship. 


* * * * - * * 

Or, if you prefer, turn to page 12 of this same report and see the technical 
courses offered by the Air Foree as par of ni ilitary training There ire 24 
items, every one of which are taught throughout this broad land b Vilian 
schools, trade, or induStrial schools or on-the-job training, with the possible 
exception of “intelligence” and “armament systems.” In other words, these 
skills are essentially civilian skills, not military skills. Certainly they have 


nothing to do with combat training which would assist our boys in preserving 
their own lives under combat conditions which seems to be the main plea of the 


advocates of this misnamed universal, which is not universal but highly selective 
military, which is not military but essentially civilian, training 

So now we come to the cpu stion of whether the bill or the program out ined by 
the National Security Training Commission is training. It certainly is not uni 
versal. It certainly is not military. But perhaps it is training. Well, training 
requires a curriculum; it requires a teaching staff; and it requires the teaching 
facilities. The program is really five programs, one each under the control of 


the Army, the Navy, the Marines, the Air Force, and the Coast Guard. Accord 
ing to the statements of the chairman of the committee, no added personne! shall 
be used, no new facilities are to be built. Well, the Military Establishment is 
not composed of trained educators. It is supposed to be a military organization. 
I submit it is poor procedure to turn over to noneducators the job of setting up a 
curriculum and of providing the teaching staff, one for every two trainees 

what a travesty: anyone with the minimum knowledge of education or training 
would treat this as so absurd as to properly draw the conclusion that anyone 
having anything to do with such a proposal Knew nothing about education.’ 


Representat ive Thomas J. Lane, March 4: 


When I first heard of the National Security Training Corps I associated it 
With the unification of the Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, and all the summer camps 
that are conducted for the benefit of our young men. 

I soon learned that the project under wraps that is vaguely outlined in H. R. 
5904, bears no resemblance to the fine, voluntary organizations I have just 
mentioned. 

The fact that the military bureaucrats are trying to slip this one over, in dis- 
guise, is a confession that they are being somewhat less than honest with the 
American people.” 


C. VARIETY OF OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSAI 


Public interest in the whole issue, as reflected in published materials, 
has been keen since World War II. Nevertheless the following state- 
ment made by the editors of Social Science in April 1945 appears still 
to summarize the status of public consideration of the question : 


If * * * public opinion on the subject has been mostly vague * * * 
the fact that the controversy has been, not two-sided, but many-sided, has con- 
tributed considerably to this vagueness. Indeed, in some respects even confusion 
has pervaded consideration of the question. For example, some high officials 
have spoken of existing proposals as having a strictly and perhaps solely mili- 
tary purpose. gut other officials, as high or higher, have spoken in more 
general terms of much more general and diffuse objectives, such as teaching our 
youth certain manual skills, insuring their having * * * healthful outdoor 
life, and other things reminiscent of the late CCC camp scheme. Further debate 
sometimes arises even over the proper terms for designating the proposals. 
Among the words compulsory, universal, permanent, peacetime, military, training, 
service, conscription, some would choose one combination and others another, 
with persistent ensuing disagreement. While terminological dispute is usually 

® Congressional Record, February 29. 1952. pp. 1701-1702. 

* Congressional Record, March 4, 1952, p. 1865. 
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barren, it is often a symptom of confusion of real objectives, and, in the present 
case, it has become definitely significant.” 


The fact that there is still dispute over the meaning of terms has 
already been discussed in this report. Whatever misunderstanding of 
the proposal itself exists at present is perhaps due largely toa lack of 
distinction between the UMT program proposed by the National 
Security Training Commission and the established program of selec- 
tive service which cur rently provides almost universal military train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces, certain exemptions being pre- 
scribed by law. 

Concerning “the whole confusion” Representative William H. Bates 
made the followi ing sti tement in a speech in the House of Represent- 
atives on F ‘ebruary | 29,1952: 


In other words Public Law 51, the currently considered UMT bill, and the 
Reserve Act which is still pending before the Senate, are terribly confused and 
cause terrific confusion in the minds of anyone capable of reading the law who 
attempts to obtain the knowledge with which to advise young men. I don’t see 
how it would be possible for the young man to himself understand what was to be 
expected of him. 

But that is only a small part of the whole confusion. 


To enable the reader to obtain a clear idea of the proposals under 
consideration in this study, a digest of UMT and alternative proposals 
expressed in bills introduced in the Eighty-second Congress is included 
in this report (ch. V). 

On February 26, 1952, the primary purpose of UMT was expressed 
by the chairman of the House Committee on Armed Services (Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson) as follows: 


In plain language, the objective and purpose of universal military training is 
to create a strong, virile, ready reserve of trained young men capable of rapid 
mobilization should war or a threat of war appear on the horizon.” 


Diffuse objectives of the UMT program comparable to those noted 
by the editors of Social Science in 1945 were set forth in a prepared 
statement by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, on January 18, 1952."° The statement reads in part as follows: 


We have carefully made plans in the Army to guard the character of the young 
men we will receive (in the National Security Training Corps) and to assist in 
developing them into good citizens * * *, We plan to develop sound self- 
discipline, teamwork, orderly habits, physical fitness, and harmonious living in 
groups. And we will continue to emphasize the development of courage and 
initiative and similar traits of leadership. 

It is our fundamental purpose to produce men upon whom we can depend in 
an emergency. In so doing we will achieve many benefits for the individual and 
for the Nation, regardless of whether or not total war is thrust upon us. 

I can assure you the young trainees will receive sound moral guidance * * %, 
They will have the benefit of our thorough character-guidance program. 

Our extensive troop information program will help the tr: ainees in understand- 
ing their responsibilities as citizens and as soldiers * * 

We will afford trainees every opportunity to improve stents elucation. They 
will have the advantages of the entire Army educational system. 


1 Universal Military Training Number, Social Science, April 1945, p. 61. 

1 Congressional Record, February 29, 1952, p. 1668. 

22 Congressional Record, February 26, 1952, p. 1452. 

BU. S. 82d Cong. House, Committee on Armed Services. Hearings on Universal 
Military Training, January 15-31, 1952, p. 2431. 
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D. EDUCATIONAL NATURE OF THE ISSUE 


The extent to which the proposal for universal peacetime military 
training is an educational issue probably could be argued indefinitely. 
Some persons have stated that the question is solely one of national 
defense. Considering that “training” is “education,” other persons 
have with equal emphasis characterized the proposal primarily as an 
educational issue. Still other persons apparently regard it as a general 
question of national policy having several important aspec ts—militar Y> 
educational, economic, and political. 

It might be said that the question is educational to the extent that 
“training” is educational. While in the minds of some people there is 
a definite distinction between “education” and “training,” in the minds 
of others these terms either mean the same thing or education is re- 
garded as the broader term, including training. In common usage 
“training” refers to the development of specific skills, while “educa- 
tion” connotes broader objectives, such as the making of a good citizen. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language, 
second edition, unabridged, 1950, defines the word “education” as 
meaning specifically “the impartation or acquisition of knowledge, 
skill, or discipline of character.” The training plans of the military 
departments set forth in the first report to the Congress by the National 
secur ity - raining Commission ¢ learly are compr ised within this dic- 
tionary definition of the term “education.” The dictionary lists “train- 
ing” as a synonym of “education.” If we accept the dictionary defini- 
tion of the term “education” the proposition of the National Security 
Training Commission is an educational one even though the principal, 
ultimate objective be preparation for national defense. 

President Truman and other prominent persons have declared em- 
phatie: ally over a period of years that the question is one of educa- 
tion or tr aining and not conscription. In his message to Congress on 
October 25, 1945, at a time when a year of compulsory military train- 
ing for every youth was under widespread consideration, President 
Truman said: 

Universal military training is not conscription * * *. Trainees under this 
proposed legislation * * * would not be enrolled in any of the armed serv- 
ices. They would be civilians in training * * *. Under the plan which I pro- 
pose, provision should be made within the armed services to help trainees im- 
prove their educational status. The year of universal training should provide 
ample opportunity for self-improvement.” 

In his prepared statement before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs on November 8, 1945, Hon. Robert P. Patterson, then Secre- 
tary of War, reiterated and enlarged upon the President’s viewpoint 
by saying: 

The program would provide for training only. The men would not be a part 
of the Army or Air Force. They would be organized in a separate corps which 
would not be a part of the Army in any sense * * *, After they have com- 
pleted their year, they will be civilians as completely as those of our citizens 
who have never had any training * * *, The educational, recreational, and 
moral welfare of the youth who might be committed to our care would be our 
real concern, but to serve their needs most effectively we shall require the as- 
sistance of those whose life work has been in such fields of service. To secure 
the maximum benefits for the individual and for society, we are determined to 
avail ourselves of the counsel and cooperation of the most representative civilian 


14 Congressional Record, October 23, 1945, p. 10087. 
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leadership of the Nation to devise and direct that portion of this program which 
bears no direct relationship to its primary military objective. 


In his testimony before the House Committee on Military Affairs on 
December 3, 1945, Mr. Ralph MeDonald, representing the National 
Education Association, said regarding the nature of the issue: 


May I point out to the committee that the proposed training program is es- 
sentially an educational measure? Even the high military authorities who are 
pushing this proposal admit three-fourths or more of the training would be 
technical, ranging all the way from simple automobile mechanics to advanced 
radar, from physical education to psychology and personnel guidance * * * 
The Army and Navy high command is not composed of educational experts. 
In this war (World War II) when hundreds of complicated training jobs needed 
to be done, the Army and Navy found it necessary to call upon the services of 
educators to organize, develop, and direct the training programs * * * 

Since the matter before this committee is one of training, the opinion of suc- 
cessful educators is far more important than that of military leaders. Actually 
the question is not primarily who will do the training, because the military can- 
not do that except for basic military drill and tactics; it would have to induct 
skilled educators to do the job. The real question is one of control. The mili- 
tary would like to control the educators and the boys for at least 1 year of their 
training. ‘Then the military wants to extend its control by calling them back 
regularly for refresher and retraining programs. Ultimately, as in Germany 
and Japan, the military would want to control all education and make it into 
a propaganda instrument for force and war.” 


Opinions similar to those set forth in the foregoing quotations have 
been expressed in periodical literature within the last several years and 
in congressional hearings and debate on UMT legislation in 1952. The 
eclucational objectives ‘proposed for the Nation: al See urity Tr: aining 
Corps by the National Security Training Commission and by the sev- 
eral military departments are discussed in this study under the head- 


ing “P1 ‘oposed educational objectives for the National Security Train- 
ing Corps.” 


we 


E. CIVILIANS IN TRAINING 


The question of whether the trainees under a UMT program would 
remain Civilians is an important one from the educational viewpoint. 
If the trainees would not be members of the Armed Forces while in 
training then the military departments would be in the unprecedented 
position of operating a training program for practically the entire 
male civilian population within certain age limits. 

Apparently the idea the trainees under a UMT program would 
remiaiu civilians currently prevails in the minds of proponents of 
UMT. ‘The first report to the Congress by the National Security 
Training Commission, dated October 1 1951, contains the following 
statement : 7” 


As the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training (commonly 
known as the Compton Commission) reported in 1947, the legal status envi- 
sioned for the participant in universal military training may be described, but 
is difficult to define. A trainee, that report suggested, would not be a member 
of the Armed Forces, but on the other hand he would be subject to the discipline 
and personal restraints that are the unavoidable concomitants of military 
training. 

< ui that the status of the trainee as provided in Publie Law 51 is not 
basically different from that contemplated in the Compton Commission Report. 
The National Security Training Corps is clearly discernible as an entity distinct 





1° 79th Cong., House Committee on Military Affairs. Hearings, H. R. 515, unrevised 
committee print, pt. 1, November 1945, p. 10. 

16 Thid., pt. 18, December 3, 1945, p. 421. 

Universal Military Training, Foundation of Enduring National Strength. U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1951, p. 24. 
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from the Regular Armed Forces, and the report of the House Armed Services 
Committee on the Senate bill S. 1 expressly states the members of the corps 
shall not be members of the Armed Forces. 


F. THE PRINCIPLE, THE SPECIFIC PROGRAM, TILE TIME 


‘Two ot the elements which compose the UMT issue are consider- 
ations of the principle of UMT and of the specific proposal to put it 
into effect. ‘These considerations are very closely associated. As 
recently as in 1952 congressional debate has r: apidly switched from 
one to the other. For an understanding of the educational aspects 
of the issue it should be helpful to consider separately the principle 
and the specific proposal of the National Security Tr aining Com- 
mission. Arguments over the prine iple are concerned large ly with 
whether or not such a program is necessary to the national security, 
whether it is educationally desirable, et cetera. Discussion of the 
specific proposal deals principally with the question of whether the 
program recommended by the National Security ‘Training Commis- 
sion is the best which can be devised for the accomplishment of the 
objectives sought. A third important consideration is the question 
of timing—whether or not such a program should be instituted 
how. 


G. ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The preceding discussion has pointed out some of the considera- 
tions which are important to an understanding of the significance of 
the UMT issue from an educational viewpoint. The nature and scope 
of the issue as seen from this oe a are further shown in state- 
ments made in the report of the National Security Training Com- 
mission and in congressional hearings on UMT legislation. Some 
of the additional considerations which have been brought out and 
which are important to this study are the following: 

The UMT program of the National Security Training Commission 
is designed essentially as a “long term” measure. Under the heading 
“Need for a “Long-Term Military Policy,” the first report of the 
National Security Training Commission declares 
that the major problems we face in the world will be of long duration, that no 
tidy or decisive conclusion is to be expected soon; and that in consequence our 
basie and long-term military policies must provide for swift adjustment between 
periods of acute crisis which demand large standing forces, plus a large trained 
and ready reserve.” 

The proposal has been described by proponents as essentially a plan 
for peacetime. In testimony before the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, on January 17, 1952, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, said: 

I assure you that, if you permit us to put UMT into effect, we will try to carry 
it out, knowing what the intent is: That this is a peacetime plan, and only for 
this period [the current emergency] should it be running concurrently [with 
selective service]. 

The educational plan includes teaching of subjects normally taught 
in civilian institutions. In his statement to the Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, on January 16, 1952, Admiral 





‘Universal Military Training, Foundation of Enduring National Strength, U. &. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951, p. 1. 

’ House Committee on Armed Services, 82d Cong., hearings on Universal Military 
Training, January 15—31, 1952, w. 2415. 7 
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Thomas C. Kinkaid, a member of the National Security Training 
Commission, said: 

The purpose of the educational phase of this program is to provide educa- 
tional opportunities in subjects normally taught in civilian academic and voca- 
tional institutions. You may be surprised to know that we expect to find about 
S$ percent of the young men inducted into the corps in the category of illiterates 
or those who do not speak English. There is a basic course designed to give 
these young men the equivalent of a fourth-grade education during the first 
6 weeks. Thereafter, they will proceed to normal military training. 

The educational phase is accomplished primarily through the services of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. Opportunity is provided for the young 
men voluntarily to continue their education through off-duty classes or corres- 
pondence courses. Many servicemen have received high-school credits and college 
credits through the courses provided by the USAFI.” There is no reason why 
the members of the National Security Training Corps cannot do the same. It is 
a fine opportunity for ambitious young men bent on self-improvement.” 


H. CONCLUSION 


The analysis of the nature and scope of the UMT question set forth 
in this chapter has-shown that the issue is composed of a number of 
elements or considerations which are very important from an educa- 
tional viewpoint. These considerations may be summarized as follows: 

The issue is widely regarded as one of the most important ever to 
come before the Congress of the United States. UMT would influence 
our national life in many respects. One of the most profound effects 
would be upon education. 

The extent of the controversy over the issue is indicated by the fact 
that the significance of every word in the commonly used phrase 

“universal military training” has been challenged by Members of Con- 
gress. In House debate on H. R. 5904 in the Eighty-second Congress, 
Members at various times denounced the proposed program as being 
neither “universal” nor “military,” nor even a plan primarily for 

“training.” 

As described by some of its proponents, although aimed primarily 
at preparation for national defense, the proposed UMT program has 
a variety of objectives, some of which are identical with those of 
general education. According to dictionary definition, the UMT pro- 
posal is an educational proposition. Anyone regarding it as such, 
however, should immediately take into consideration the important 
ultimate objectives which proponents claim UMT would help to 
achieve; namely, the preservation of the national security and the 
establishment and m: dabeee ince of world peace. 

The proposal is that the military departments give training to 
almost the entire male civilian population within specified age limits. 

For a clear understanding of the ae it is desirable to consider 
separately (a) the principle of UMT, (0) the specific proposal, and 
(c) at what time, if any, the program should be initiated. 

The question is one of establishment of a long-term military and 
educational policy. The proposed program would include the teach- 
ings of many subjects normally taught in civilian educational in- 
stitutions. 





*” This is an off-duty, voluntary educational program. 
21 House Committee on Armed Services, 82d Cong., hearings on universal military 
training, January 15-31, 1952, p. 2344. 


CHAPTER III. EVOLUTION OF THE UMT PROPOSAL, 
AND INTERPRETATION 


(With special reference to its educational aspects) 


A study of the historical background of the UMT proposal reveals 
that it has significant educational aspects. Some of the most note 
worthy of these will be pointed out in this chapter. 


A. THE MILITIA SYSTEM, ANTECEDENT OF COMPULSORY TRAINING AND 
SERVICE 


The Constitution of the United States provides two methods by 
which Congress may draw upon the potential military strength of the 
Nation. The Congress may utilize the services of the Vinesng 4 or it 
may raise and support armies. Until 1917 the militia or National 
Guard, a State rather than a national force, was the halwnsh of na- 
tional defense. During the War of 1812, however, Justice William 
Johnson of the Supreme Court forecast that conscription would one 
day be adopted by the United States.1. Writing in the Educational 
Forum in March 1945, L. P. Todd pointed out that the principle of a 
universal draft was “applied with limited success in the Civil War” 
and was “introduced with initial misgivings in 1917-18.” In spite 
of strong opposition, a universal draft was adopted in 1940, during a 
period of grave international crisis, but before the United States 
formally entered the Second World War. 

It appears that the idea of compulsory military training and service 
in wartime is now generally accepted by the American people. How- 
ever, except during the critical months of 1940 and again in 1951 
(Public Law 51) a majority of the people have never expressed through 
their representatives a willingness to accept compulsory military 
service or training in time of peace or undeclared war. 


B. PROPOSALS AFTER WORLD WAR I (1919-39) 


Following World War I, a move was begun to introduce a system 
of compulsory peacetime military training in the United States. 
Writing in Editorial Research Reports for April 15, 1944, Frank P. 
Huddle said that after the First World War the idea of universal 
service was strongly supported by Army officials, the American Legion, 
and other advocates of milit ary preparedness, and that President 
Wilson believed conscription should be given serious consideration. 
Huddle stated ? further that— 


Most of the bills introduced in Congress in 1919 to provide for the return of 
the Army to a peacetime basis contained provisions for compulsory military train- 
ing. Extensive hearings were conducted by the Military Affairs Committees of 


_1H. M. Cutler, The History of Military Conscription With Special Reference to the 
United States, The Historical Outlook, May 1923. 


Frank P. Huddle, Universal Service, Editorial Research Reports, April 15, 1944, p. 272 
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the House and Senate, and considerable heat was generated in debate, particu- 
larly on the floor of the House. The issue of compulsory military training was 
not generally discussed as an isolated question, but was embraced in generaliza- 
tions as to the value or folly of maintaining a large military force in peacetime, 
the dangers of militarism, and the problem of demobilizing the greatest military 
force in the history of the Nation. 

A bill favorably reported to the Senate, January 28, 1920, by its Military Affairs 
Committee proposed, among other things, to set up a permanent system of uni- 
versal military service. This measure, offered by Wadsworth (Republican, of 
New York), then chairman of the Senate committee, would have provided 4 
months’ compulsory military training for all male citizens and aliens at 19 
years of age, with deferment allowed up to 3 years with cause. 

The Senate rejected the proposal for compulsory military training 
and instead adopted on April 9, 1920, by a vote of 46 to 9, an amend- 
ment substituting voluntary training. The amendment provided for 
varions forms of military training with the material support of the 
War Department, ine luding arrangements by which voung men could 
earn Reserve commissions by attending military training camps in the 
summer or enlisting in the National Guard. The Hovse of Repre- 
sentatives resisted even the idea of such voluntary military training, 
but finally adopted a compromise bill containing substantially the 
Senate’s provisions. The measure was signed by President Wilson 
on June 14, 1920. 

During the period of congressional consideration of this measure, 
John Erskine, writing in Review of Reviews * recommended a training 
period of 12 months, half the time to be given to military and physical 
training and the other half to be devoted to vocational and basic college 
subjects. He declared that the expense for this training “should be 
charged frankly to national education.” Gen. William L. Sibert 
advised combining vocational with military training, to improve the 
Army’s efficiency in time of war. Other persons expressed the opinion 
that the vocational training would give the trainees better preparation 
for later civilian life, would be a diversion from the monotony of mili- 
tary drill, and would make the compulsory feature more acceptable 
to labor unions. 

Several expedients to maintain a trained reserve were utilized fol- 
lowing World War I. Under provisions of the National Defense Act 
of 1916, as amended in 1920, National Guard units were continued 
under State control. The Army reorganized its high school and col- 
lege units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. sponsoring such 
units at over 100 colleges, mostly land-grant institutions. Reserve 
officers were obtained by offering at these institutions 4 years of instruc- 
tion in military. science along with a college degree. The Armv also 
obtained Reserve officers from the Civilian Military Training Corps. 
Acceptable candidates who completed four summer training periods 
of 1 month each and passed certain written examinations received 
commissions in the Reserve. The idea of utilizing the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps for military training received sporadic discussion in 
the 1930's. (Enlistment in the CCC was volunts ary.) 

In this connection it is noteworthy that in 1934 a publication of the 
United States Office of Education referred to the educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps (then called Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work) as the “greatest informal practical educational program 
ever undertaken by the Federal Government.” ¢ 


, * Universal Training for National Defense, Review of Reviews, October 1919, pp. 416- 
420. 


‘Education in a Recovery Program. Reprint 1 from School Life, 1934, p. 2 
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In 1935, in anticipation of future wars, committees of the House 
and of the Senate reported out bills containing provisions authorizing 
the President to conscript manpower in time of wer, but the proposed 
legislation died with the expiration of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 
A special committee on investigation of the munitions industry sug- 
vested a national referendum in 1938 on the question of military draft 
of men for service outside continental America. Until after the out- 
break of World War II no further legislation to draft men for uni- 
versal training or service was introduced in Congress. 


C,. LATER DEVELOPMENTS, 1940-1945 


Late in June 1940 President F. D. Roosevelt took several actions 
relating to provisions for a Government training and service program 
for youth” On June 18, the President announced at his press confer- 
ence that he would recommend to Congress some form of compulsory 
Government service for all of the country’s youth. On June 19, Mr. 
Roosevelt assigned Sidney Hillman, labor member of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, the task of drafting such a program. 
On June 21, the President asked Congress to provide $22,500,000 for 
the training of skilled and semiskilled workers needed for national 
defense industries. Inthe meantime Mr. Hillman had announced that 
he expected shortly to have ready a complete program for the instruc- 
tion of skilled workers, the program to include activities of vocational 
schools, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and private industry. 

During consideration of the general relief bill in 1940, Senator 
George, of Georgia, offered an amendment to provide “elementary mili- 
tary training” of CCC enrollees volunteering to take it. By a vote of 47 
to 35 this amendment was defeated. Instead the Senate adopted an 
administrative proposal to train CCC enrollees for noncombatant mili- 
tary service. The training would prepare them for service as cooks, 
photogr: aphers, radio operators, road and bridge builders, and motor 
set hanics. The House subsequently accepted this noncombatant train- 
Ing amendment. 

A system of conscription for military training and service was insti- 
tuted under provisions of the Selective Service and Training Act ap- 
proved September 16, 1940. 

The act expired by limitation on May 15, 1945, but was continued 
in effect by the Congress by act of May 9, 1945. 

On February 11, 1943, the National Milit: ary Training Act of 1943 
was introduced in the House, as H. R. 1806, by aapeseemantise James 
W. Wadsworth, of New York, and in the Senate, as S. 701, by Senator 
Chan Gurney, of South Dakota. The measure was designed to provide 
for 1 year of military training for all male citizens on att: uning the 
age of 18 years, or within 3 years thereafter. 

On April 23, 1943, President Roosevelt reiterated his opinion that 
the Nation would benefit by a Federal plan of compulsory training of 
” country’s youth in peacetime. He did not identify this, however, 

s a proposal for military training. 

On January 11, 1944, Chairman Andrew J. May, of the House C om- 
mittee on Military Affairs, introduced H. R. 3947, similar to the Na- 
tional Military Training Act of 1943, but providing that training 


5 The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, June 22, 1940, p. 3898 
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would begin at 17 years of age. Along with H. R. 1806 and S. 701 the 
May bill died with the Se venty-ninth Congress. 

While these bills lay in the Senate and “House Committees on Mili- 

tary Affairs, the House Committee on Postwar Military Policy ap- 
pointed 4 in the spring of 1944, announced that it would hold hearings 
on universal military training. Summarizing pertinent action fol- 
lowing the announcement, the Congressional Digest said : 

Secretary of War Stimson wrote a letter to National Commander Atherton, of 
the American Legion, strongly recommending compulsory military training. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Forrestal spoke and wrote in favor of it. The members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States voted to support it, and the American 
Legion began a “campaign of education” to arouse public opinion in its behalf. 

All this caused a prompt reaction among the churches, educators, members of 
peace societies, and influential individuals. The mail of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives was flooded with protests.° 

At a press conference on August 18, 1944, President Roosevelt pre- 
sented the issue of a 1-year Government training program for youth 
as a question for public study. He indicated that the plan he had in 
mind was closer to th: at of the old Civilian Conservation Corps than to 
direct military training.’ Three months later, on November 17, 1944, 
Mr. Roosevelt said that he would urge congressional adoption of com- 
pulsory universal service for the country’s youth. He countered ques- 
tions concerning the degree to which such a system would involve mili- 
tary trainings In his message to Congress on January 6, 1945, he 
expressed intention to send a special message to Congress on the 
subject.? 

On January 11, 1944, Chairman May, of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, introduced H. R. 3947, a bill similar to the Gurney- 
Wadsworth bill of 1943. No action was taken on H. R. 3947. 

A number of bills proposing a universal training program were 
introduced in 1945, including a new bill introduced by committee chair- 
man May. In that year the Select Committee on poten Military 
Policy held extensive hearings and recommended a system of uni- 
versal military training for the critical years ahead. 

During 1944-45 other persons, including Members of Congress, 2d- 
vanced a variety of educational or training proposals in the interest 
of national security. Some of these proposals found expression in the 
form of bills introduced in Congress. Among these propositions were 
the following: (a) a plan for the integration of military training with 
high school and college education; (0) anational health and edueation 
program; (¢) a program for national defense including expansion of 
the National Guard, scientific research, and aviation, technical and 
physical education, (d@) military training plus academic or technical 
courses at Government expense at colleges, universities, and secondary 
schools; and (¢) a broad national-community training program in- 
cluding military training, health instruction, training in community 
service, the preservation of law and order, et cetera. 

President Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945, without having sent to 
Congress the special message setting forth his ideas for a universal 
Government training program, milita iry or otherwise. 


® Congressional Digest, January 1945, p. 3. 
™New York Times, August 19, 1944, p. 1. 

8’ New York Times, November 18, 1944, p. 1. 

® Congressional Record, January 6, 1945, p. 98. 
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D. DEVELOPMENTS 1945-52 


Beginning in 1945 President Truman has at each session of Con- 
gress urged adoption of a universal training program. In December 
1946 Mr. Truman appointed an Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training, which published a report in 1947 wholeheartedly in favor 
of universal military training. There were accusations from some 
quarters that the members of the commission were known in advance 
to have been in favor of such training. When the question arose again 
in 1948 the Senate Committee on Armed Services held extensive hear- 
ings on the subject. 

A number of bills proposing universal training or universal mili- 
tary training were introduced in the Eighty- first Congress. S. 4062 
introduced on August 17, 1950 by the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services (and identical bills H. R. 9411 and H. R. 
9487), proposed to establish a National Security Training Corps in 
which male citizens between the ages of 17 and 20 would become 
liable for a year’s training, consisting of 6 months of basic training 
and an additional period in one of several alternative programs. ‘These 
bills proposed that actual conduct of the training would be by Fed- 
eral agencies, chiefly the branches of the Department of Defense, but 
including some civilian agencies. They proposed that the standards, 
policies, and quotas for the corps would be determined by a National 
Security Training Commission consisting of two civilians and one 
member of the Armed Forces, appointed by the President and Senate. 
On August 22 and 23 hearings were held on S. 4062, but no further 
action was taken on this proposal. 

During the latter part of 1950 the whole question. of a universal 
training program was restudied by the Armed Services Committees 
of Congress. 

On January 10, 1951, the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services began hearings on S. 1, the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951. The hearings continued 
to February 2. The House Committee on Armed Services began hear- 
ings on this legislation (H. R. 1752) on January 23. The House hear- 
ings extended to March 8. 

Congressional action on this legislation culminated with the enact- 
ment of the Universal Military Training and Service Act approved 
June 19, 1951 (Public Law 51). This law requires every man between 
18 and 26 years of age to register for military service, and makes 
those between 1814 and 26 years of age hable for training in the 
Armed Forces. The selectees must meet minimum standards of physi- 
cal and mental fitness. The law requires that each man selec _ shall 
be given military training for at least 4 months, and that each shall 
serve for a period of 24 consecutive months unless sooner naa: 
Each man selected is required to serve an additional period of 6 years 
in a reserve component. 

Public Law 51 also established the National Security Training 
Commission and defined its functions. These include the respon- 
sibility for making recommendations to Congress respecting the 
contemplated establishment of a National Security Training Corps. 

On October 29, set , the National Security Tr: aining Commission 
submitted its first report to Congress. The Commission proposed a 
program under which all young men upon reaching the age of 18 
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“pag woul | be lable for 6 months of military training followed by 
‘ irs of Reserve duty. The educational aspects of the tr aining 
ch 56! the several military departments under this proposal are 
lealt with in the prese nt study under the heading, “Proposed educa- 
tional objectives of t the National Security Training Corps.” 

During January and February 1952, the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees held hearings on universal military service legis- 
lation (H.R. 5904 and S. 2441). The House committee reported out 
a modified version of FL. R. 5904, and on February 26 the House began 
a general debate on the measure which lasted 4 days. After a full 
day of voting on amendments to the bill, substitute motions and amend- 
me} { proposals, the House voted 236 to 162 on March 4 to return the 
bill to the Armed Services Committee. The Senate bill was reported 
out of committee on February 21, 1952, but was never debated in the 
Senate. The Congress cut drast tically the funds for the National 
Security Training Commission. 

Phe Ar my and Navy Register of March 8, 1952 reported that: 

\ proposal made by Representative Brownson (Republican, Indiana), pro- 
viding that students receive 5 hours military training a week during their last 
2 years of high school, plus 5-week periods at summer camps, was the entering 
wedge for the eventual UMT defeat. 

Defeat of the UMT proposal has been attributed by various writers 
| factors, of which the following seem outstanding: (1) Fre- 
quent and large statistical modifications by the military; (2) lack of 
definite statements as to the extent to which UMT would actually 
reduce the numbers in the active Armed Forces: and (3) the con- 
sistent opposition of educational, church, and many other citizens 
organizations, 

During the House and Senate hearings (on H. R. 5904 and S. 2441) 
a number of statements were made which give an insight into the 
course of the latest developments of the issue, particuls arly from the 
educational viewpoint. Several of the more significant of these state- 
ments are the following. 

The testimony of Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
National Couneil of Chief State School Officers, on H. R. 5904 eon- 
inins the statement that: 


to severa 


Last year the chief State school officers were strongly of the opinion that 
it was incorrect to enact Selective Service Act extension and authorization for 
a system of UMT together in the same bill. The former was necessary, but the 
latter was a rider which appeared to deserve consideration on its own merits. 
The legislation of last year has left a bad impression with many Americans, 
and they do not feel right about it. The way the author’zation of last year 
went on the statute books has solidified opposition to the bill now presented, 

Under present conditions, UMT cannot in fact be more than stand-by legisla- 
tion, because all militarily eligible men in the age groups it affects are needed, 
and will for some time continue to be needed, for at least 24 months of regular 
military service. Our position continues to be that the provisions for UMT ought 
to be written into law only as the time approaches when it will be feasible to 
put them in effect.” 


Respecting this question, Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McLain, a member 
of the National Security Training Commission, in testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services declared that: 

The Commission believes that certain statements which have been made should 


be evaluated. One is that there should not be selective service and universal 


1” House Committee on Armed Services, 82d Cong., hearings pursuant to H. R. 5904, 
January 15-31, 1952, p. 3012. 
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military training at the same time. The Commission does not believe that this 
is a valid statement It seems to the Commission that we will need selective 


service for an indefinite period of time. The two can operate harmonious!) 
and can very readily complement each other. * * *° 


In his statement to the Senate committee, Admiral Thomas CC 


Kinkaid, a member of the National Security Training Commission 
said that 

In the words “universal military training,” great emphasis laid upon the 
word “universal.” It is contemplated that every young man atter reaching the 
ize Of 18 who is physically and mentally qualified will undergo UMT. There 
be no exceptions, no exemptions. Not only will this program equally distrib 
the burdens of defense of our country, but it wil hnsure that every young ! 
Will have the Seca to derive the benefits in ¢] ter of life and 
citizenship which are ‘red by the program. Further, o democratic pri 
ples and ways of life vill he better understood by tife men from ;: 
of life who work s on: by side in preparing themselves for future duties to th 


Preceding and comple menting the forego oO h Story of the UM L 
proposition dealing particularly with its educational aspects, an analy 
sis of the current proposal from the educational viewpoint appears 


this report under the heading “The nature and scope of the issue.” 


E. EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


\ 


Krom an edueational viewpoint, the historical back ground of the 
present UMT proposal is significant in that through the years the 
proposition has been associated with other educational or training pro 
posals or provisions. ( ‘ongressional consider: ation of U MT legisla 
tion after World War I was accompanied by propos ls “i combining 
it with vocational education. Congress rejected ’ MT but made pro- 
vision for extension of military training through the R OTC at eduea 
tional institutions, and for the utilization of de Civilian Military 
Training Corps as a source of Reserve officers. 

For the purpose of this study it is of special interest that in the 
critical year 1940 the Senate rejected a proposal to provide “elemen- 
tary” military training in the Civilian Conservation Corps, but passed 
a bill to give ( ‘CC enrollees vocational tr: uning for eimai ant mili 
tary service. Another consideration in the present study 1 is that sev- 
eral times during the period from 1940 to 1944 President F. D. Roose- 
velt recommended a compulsory 1-year Government training and serv- 
ice program for the country’s youth as a matter for public study. It is 
important to note, however, that he never spec ified the extent if any 
to which he felt the program should include military training. 

Other educational considerations in the historical background of 
UMT are (1) that a multiplicity of substitute educational proposi- 
tions were advanced at the time of intense and widespread considera- 
tion of the UMT issue around 1945; (2) that the Army and Navy 
Register credited a substitute proposal t o utilize established eduea- 
tional institutions for military training with being “the entering 
wedge for the eventual UMT defeat” in 1952; and (3) that the recent 
emphasis given by proponents to the universality of the UMT proposal 
adds to its educational implications, since if there are to be “no excep- 


‘Senate Committee on Armed Services, 82d Cong., hearings on S. 2441, February 7-14, 
1952, p. 30. 
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tions, no exemptions,” the undertaking to prepare all for military 
service (including certain physically handicapped persons, those hav- 
ing less than a fourth-grade education, illiterates, and persons un- 
able to speak English) “ will be indeed a tremendous educational 
undertaking. 


122 The report of the National Security Training Commission dated October 1951 states 
(p. 26) that under provisions of Public Law 51 such persons would be acceptable for 
training. 
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CHAPTER IV. PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
FOR THE NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 


The extent to which the UMT question is an educational issue has 
been discussed in an earlier chapter of this report... It has been 
pointed out that (1) Webster’s New International Dictionary of the 
English Language, 1950, defines the word “education” as meaning 
specifically “the “impart: ition or acquisition of knowledge, skill, or 
discipline of character,” and that (2) the dictionary lists “training” 
as a synonym of “education.” It might be observed further that the 
dictionary defines the term “educational” as meaning “of, pertaining 
to, engaged in, or subserving education; dealing or associ: ated with 
education; belonging to or applied to the field of education.” 

The announced training plans of the military departments under 
the proposed UMT program clearly come within the range of these 
dictionary definitions of the terms “education” and “educational.” 
Therefore, in accordance with the congressional request for emphasis 
upon the educational viewpoint in this study, the plans of the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission and of the military departments 
are comprehensively dealt with in this chapter under the heading 

“Proposed educational objectives for the National Security Training 
Corps.” However, besides dealing with the educational aspects of 
the entire program, this chapter is particularly concerned with the 
UMT plans which propose activities similar to those of institutions 
and agencies commonly regarded as being educational. 

The educational . training objectives planned by the military 
departments for the National See urity Training Corps, as proposed 
by the National Security Training Commission, have been stated in 
the report of the Commission. Individual members of the Commis- 
sion, as its representatives, have also expressed their ideas concerning 
these objectives for the corps. The purpose of this chapter is to set 
forth and analyze the educational objectives as revealed by a study 
of published sources of information concerning them. 


A. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES EXPRESSED IN THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION ” 


According to a statement in the report of the National Security 
Training Commission, the primary purpose of the UMT program 
would be a teaching function. In its report to Congress the Com- 
mission has stated that: 


The first purpose of the program then, is to teach young men the basie disci- 
plines and skills necessary to the successful waging of modern war if the vital 
interest of their country demands that war be waged. We feel this fact should 
never be lost sight of in the consideration of the program by Congress and the 
people, or in the actual operation of the program after it has begun.’ [Italics 
added } 

1Ch. IT, The Nature and Scope of the Issue. 


2 Universal Military Training, Foundation of Enduring National Strength, October 1951. 
8 Ibid., pp. 47-48. 
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In this connection the Commission has declared that: 


The fact that the military departments are to conduct the training and be 
responsible for all operations pertaining thereto also seemed a significant factor.‘ 


Concerning the training plans of the military departments, the Com- 
mission has stated that: 


Each military department will carry out the training program as a function 
separate from its regular functions and forces. Trainors will be both military 
and civilian but all will be outside the regular authorized strength of the Armed 
Forces.” [Italics added] 


Relative to the maintenance of the desired balance of technical skills 
in the Reserves, the Commission has pointed out that: 


The multiple technical skills upon which the services depend have one feature 
in common—a long period of formal schooling extending in most cases beyond 
the training period envisaged in UMT. Therefore, if the technical proficiency 
required for rapid mobilization and combat is to be achieved, the Reserve pro- 
grams must provide for the advancement of those skills which are imparted to 
the trainee in elementary form during UMT.' [Italics added] 


In accordance with the requirements of this study, the attention 
of the reader is drawn to certain additional words and phrases in the 
report of the Commission which are particularly significant from an 
educational viewpoint. These words and phrases have been itali- 
cized in the following quoted passages from the Commission’s report. 
An analysis and summary of these excerpts appears at the end of this 
chapter. 

The Air Force program : 


The Air Force plans a 26-week UMT program. Exclusive of 2 weeks needed 
for induction and discharge, the program would be divided into two phases: 
basic training for S weeks and specialist technical training for 16 weeks. The 
basic period would conform substantially to the course now given at indoctrina- 
tion stations throughout the Air Foree; this involves the initial steps in the 
transformation of a civilian to an airman, the principal aim being to orient the 
individual to military life and to inculcate in him an understanding of the char- 
acter and importance of his forthcoming duties. This indoctrination includes 
specific emphasis upon the principles of duty to country and good citizenship. 

Following this basic training, it is planned that approximately 60 percent 
of Air Force trainees would be given formal courses of instruction in selected 
technical subjects for the remaining 16-week period. This percentage would con- 
form to the present percentage of troop spaces in the Regular force requiring 
formal technical training. The other 40 percent of trainees would move from 
the indoctrination phase directly to on-the-job training tasks with Regular 
Air Force units. * * * 

The technical courses planned would be of two general types: First, there 
would be full-length counterparts of selected technical courses now taught in 
the Regular Air Foree; these are of 16 weeks’ duration or less. The character 
of these courses would conform to Reserve requirements and to the so-called 
“airmen career fields’ in the Regular force. Present planning includes 20 such 
courses. * * * Second, the Air Force plans to give instruction in the funda- 
mental phase of five longer and more difficult technical courses. * * * The 
best qualified trainees among the 60 percent selected for technical training would 
be allocated to such courses. While 16 weeks’ instruction in these basic subjects 
would not fully qualify these trainees as specialists, it would give them a firm 
foundation on which to build during their subsequent duty in a Reserve 
Cnt: Fe 

The 40 percent allocated to on-the-job training would comprise those for whom 
training spaces in technical schools were not available, and those trainees not 
qualified to receive technical instruction. Bearing in mind the physical and 
mental standards for acceptance in the Armed Forces and UMT, as prescribed 


‘ Ibid., p. 48 
5 Ibid., p. 70 
® Ibid., p. 10, 
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in Public Law 51, this latter group would include persons of limited mental capac- 
ity and some illiterates. They would receive a special course designed to raise 
their proficiency to the level of a fourth-grade student. 
* * a * * * * 

Many trainers and administrative personnel would be drawn from the Re- 
serves and other civilian sources. A number of civilians would be used as in- 
structors in the technical courses. Such Regulars as were diverted to the 
UMT program would be replaced by new appointments, enlistments or induc- 
tions into the Regular Air Force. Thus the trainer complement for UMT would 
be wholly in addition to the authorized Air Force strength. The ratio of 
trainer and administrative personnel to trainees would be about 1 to 2 


The Navy program: 


* * * x: x : 

The Navy program would be divided into three major phases: first, a 12- 
week period of basic indoctrination which would include instruction in military 
drill, seamanship, small arms, physical fitness and classification; second, a 9- 
week period of “elementary specialized instruction” in one of the following ac- 
tivities: aviation, medical and dental services, deck, ordnance, construction, 
electronics, administrative and clerical, engineering and hull; and third, a 4- 
week period of on-the-job training. For the great majority, this last phase 
would consist of duty aboard a naval training squadron afloat. The Navy 
estimates that such a squadron should be large enough to accommodate 10,500 
trainees. Trainees whose elementary specialist instructions had been in the 
aviation, medical, dental, or construction fields would receive their on-the-job 
training at appropriate shore installations. All phases of the training would 
include emphasis upon moral values and good citizenship. * * * 

While the Navy possesses at present a small excess capacity of facilities 
for basic training, all naval primary technical schools are now strained to the 
utmost. In the event of an increase in the Regular naval forces, the construction 
of additional technical training facilities would be required. Therefore, erist- 
ing naval facilities are inadequate to absorb the Navy's portion of a UMT pro- 
gram in the near future, even if it should be small in scale, and this situation 
will continue to obtain until there has been a substantial reduction in the size 
of the Regular Navy. Assuming, therefore, the simultaneous operation of the 
UMT program separate from the Regular Establishment, the Navy believes the 
construction of three new training centers would be necessary. * * * Each 
center would conduct the basic indoctrination phase and sthsequent elementary 
specialized instruction. The Navy estimates that service-iride support person- 
nel, including trainers, would be needed in the ratio of approximately one sup- 
port person to two trainees. Trainers and administrative personnel would be 
both military and civilian, the military category comprising both Regulars and 
reservists. The support personnel would thus be in addition to the authorized 
strength of the Navy. 


Marine Corps program: 


The Marine Corps program will be of 26 weeks duration divided into four 
phases * * * First, 8 weeks of Marine recruit training designed to impart 
the basic military skills and to indoctrinate each traince as a marine; second 
4 weeks of advanced individual training designed to prepare each trainee to 
function effectively as a member of a squad, crew, or detachment within the 
scope of his primary duties; third, 8 weeks of specialist training in artillery, 
communication, engineers, tanks, amphibian tractors, supply, motor transport, 
or personnel; and fourth, 4 weeks of unit training at the company and battery 
level, including basie amphibious training tactics, and ceremonies. Trainees 
assigned to Marine aviation will receive 12 weeks of specialist aviation training 
at Navy or Marine Corps air facilities in lieu of the third and fourth phases 
descrbed above. 


a Me * * o * * 

The Marine Corps program would have the following objectives: (1) To pro- 
vide basic military training; (2) to develop pride, self-confidence, discipline, 
physical fitness and technical proficiency in future members of the Marine Corps 
Reserve; (3) to recognize potential leaders for possible assignment to officer 
and noncommissioned officer training programs. 
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Trainers and overhead personnel, both military and civilian, would be in addi- 
tion to the authorized strength of the Marine Corps, the ratio of such personnel 
to trainees being approximately equal to that envisaged in the other programs. 


The Army program: 


* * * The Army program would be divided into two phases as follows: 
first, 17 weeks of basic and individual training for the combat arms and desig- 
nated supporting elements, and the training of specialists common to all branches 
of the Army; and second, 6 weeks of basic unit and leadership training. In addi- 
tion, some trainees would be trained at Army school facilities in certain selected 
specialties for which UMT eamps will not make provision. * * * 

The objectives of the Army UMT program would be: (1) to provide basic 
training in the combat arms which will substantially reduce the period of train- 
ing required upon mobilization; (2) to teach discipline, teanucork, orderly habits, 
and harmonious living in groups, in order to facilitate ready adjustment to mili- 
tary life in the event of national emergency; (3) to develop courage, boldness, 
initiative, and other attributes of leadership; (4) to condition trainees physically 
to the demands of life in the field and to develop habits conducive to enduring 
physical fitness; (5) to inculcate in the trainee an understanding of the world- 
wide responsibilities of the United States and the reasons why his military 
training is essential to the national existence. 


* oe * * * * * 


The Army does not contemplate the need for significant additions to existing 
training facilities in order to carry out a UMT program. As with the other 
services, the training cadre for the Army program would be in addition to the 
authorized strength of the Regular Army. The ratio of support personnel to 
trainees would be about 1 to 2.7 


B. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES EXPRESSED BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


In testimony before the House and Senate Committees on Armed 
Services in January and February 1952, several members of the 
National Security Training Commission made statements which shed 
adc litional_ light upon the educational objectives proposed for the 
National Security Training Corps. In the excerpts quoted below 
italicizing he as been added to draw the attention of the reader to cer- 
tain words and phrases which are significant from an educational 
viewpoint. 

Statement by Commissioner William L. Clayton: 


Properly conceived and administered, it (UMT) will not only afford basic 
military training to our young men, with emphasis on the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in the modern world, but will surround them with spiritual and moral 
influences which should enrich their lives and better equip them for facing the 
future.* 


Statement by Commissioner Karl T. Compton: 


A fifth advantage of UMT is the fact that the training program which is 
planned wil! provide a valuable technical training, as well as the so-called basic 
or boot training, which is the first step in training for a military career. Too 
many people have the idea that this UMT will consist only of saluting, marching, 
and other routine matters. This is far from true, as an examination of the plans 
of the armed services well show, and as General McLain pointed out yesterday in 
some detail. After a few weeks of this preliminary indoctrination, the plans 
call for training in the various technical lines which are important in modern 
warfare, the men being allocated to the various technical services with some 
reference to the numbers of men required, to the abilities and experience of 
the trainees, and to their preferences insofar as possibie. 

TIbid., pp. 10-19. 

§ House Armed Services Cemmittee, hearings on H. R. 5904, January 1952, p. 2340. 
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In some fields it may be possible to give technical training adequate to the 
military purpose in this period. In other more highly complicated or theoretical 
lines the UMT will only give a start, but at least it will give this much, and it 
will provide something to build on in the future service in the Reserves. In 
any case every trainee will learn some things of practical value in life in addition 
to those things which are the more traditional concept of military training. 

+ * + ~ * * * 

We all realize that in any education program the quality and character of the 
instructors is more important than the details of curriculum. This will be as 
true in the UMT training establishments as it is in schools and colleges. For 
this reason, all trainer personnel for the program will be carefully screened by 
the military departments and inspected by them and by our Commission from 
time to time in order to make sure that they live up to the high qualifications 
demanded of them as guides and examples to youth.* 


Statement by Commissioner Thomas C. Kinkaid (admiral, United 
States Navy) : 
A statement made by Admiral Kinkaid concerning the universality 
of the proposed program and its educational phase has already been 
quoted in this report (chs. II and II1). ‘The following additional 
statements relate to the subject of the present study : 


Last, but not least, the instruction and training he would receive under UMT 
would give every young man of 18 a better understanding of the principles upon 
which our country was founded and a realization of his obligation to do his part 
in the defense of those principles. 

Each year between 800,000 and 1,000,000 young Americans will reach the 
age of 18 and’become ready for training under the proposed program. What a 
wonderful thing it would be if they could be made to feel not only the spirit of 
greatness of our country but something of the power that animated past genera- 
tions and gave purpose and meaning to their lives. 

* * © ” a - 2 


In combating subversive elements the first step is one of education. It is not 
only unfair to let our youth grow up without a knowledge and understanding of 
the principles upon which our forefathers established this great Republic, but 
it is unfair to let them grow up without specific arguments against the imported 
isms and ideologies, the “superior” merits of which are so highly propagandized. 

In regard to the education of our youth, it is not sufficient that their minds be 
trained and developed to master the details of the courses they have taken during 
school years. During this formative period, the development of character must 
go along with the acquisition of added knowledge. They must acquire self-disci- 
pline, loyalty, and a will for selfless service, a desire to reach the standard which 
forbids self-glorification. 

They must learn the meaning of duty; that duty is absolute and does not admit 
of degrees of comparison; that there are no little duties; and that seemingly 
little duties are replete with great possibilities. 

They must develop an understanding of the basic decencies of life and a con- 
sideration for their fellow man. 

Through knowledge and understanding imparted by his instructors, together 
with the practical cooperation and understanding developed by living and work- 
ing in close proximity to other members of the corps, the trainee would develop 
a broader outlook on life, a consideration for others, and a firmer devotion to the 
established democratic ways of our Nation. With this equipment, he would be 
prepared to face his world with the courage of understanding and honest endeavor. 

He would become a better citizen. 

To build character in the youth of our land is to lay a foundation for the con- 
tinuing and future greatness of our country. 

* * of « * * = 

The Commission will encourage the establishment of high standards of honor 
and conduct which will produce a healthy climate. Members of the corps will 
participate in the Armed Forces character-guidance program. This program is 
not voluntary. It is a regular part of the training schedule. Chaplains will be 
given an hour or more each week for group action in matters of a moral and 
ethical nature, 


* Senate Armed Services Committee, hearings on S. 2441, February 1952, pp. 54, 62. 
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The program is a lecture program, with lectures on the privileges and duties 
of citizenship, the place of the family in society, and the development of a respon- 
sible attitude toward sex. Currently, there are six lectures used in regular recruit 
training. They are Sex Education; Responsibility; Marriage and Family Life; 
Religion; Moral Principles ; Citizenship.” 


Statement by Commissioner Raymond S. McLain (lieutenant gen- 
eral, United States Army) : 


In the following 15 weeks (after the first week of the program for Army 
trainees), they will devote practically all of their time to basic training, 
which will include some basic specialist training. It will involve disciplinary 
training, sometimes known as drill, and preliminary rifle marksmanship, cul- 
minating in marksmanship with their basic individual weapon. They will have 
first aid, personal hygiene and camp sanitation. They will learn to keep their 
quarters and equipment in an orderly fashion. They will learn how to adapt 
themselves to the small unit with which they are identified. They will learn 
sentry duty, which is so essential and at times so difficult to grasp. They will 
have a variety of other subjects crowded into this basie 15 weeks, very much in 
line with what is being given at this time before soldiers are shipped to 
permanent units overseas. 
*” Bd * og * * * 
The Marine Corps training will be essentially similar to that of the 
Army. : 
The Navy has a different problem. They will spend about 12 weeks in induc- 
tion and basic indoctrination, which is largely disciplinary training. The nature 
of service in the Navy, however, moves rapidly into the specialist field. In the 
following 9 weeks, they will cover elementary subjects in aviation, medical, dental, 
construction, deck, ordnance, electronics, precision equipment, administrative and 
clerical, engineering and hull, steward, or miscellaneous. They will wind up 
their 25 weeks with 4 weeks on-the-job training, which will involve naval avia- 
tion service, medical, dental, Seabee activities, or squadron training. The last 
week will be processing out. 

* * % x * * * 
The Air Force is confronted with a situation similar to that of the Navy. It 
deals largely in specialists. They will utilize the first week for processing in, 
as the other services. They have found that it is impossible for them to utilize 
men unless they have the basic training the same as the other services. For 
this purpose, they will devote the first 8 weeks to basic military training, which is 
largely disciplinary training. They must, however, move more rapidly to spe- 
cialist training, and the next 16 weeks of the course will be devoted to either the 
basic fundamental phase of extensive technical courses or completion of basic 
technical training courses, or on-the-job training with regular units. There 
the most appropriate equipment is available, the training will discharge some 
of the job load, it will be practical training, and will be done where the planes 
and other facilities are available.” 


C. ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY 


An analysis of the UMT plans advanced by the National Security 
Training Commission by its individual members, and by the Army, 

Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, shows that these plans contain 
many elements of educational significance. Some of the more im- 
portant considerations, from an educational viewpoint have oo 
been pointed out in chapter IT of this report, entitled “The N yature 
and Scope of the Issue.” Other outstanding considerations in the 
present study are the following. 

In its report to Congress the National Sec urity Training Commis- 
sion has declared that the first purpose of the proposed program would 
be “to teach”. The use of this term by the Couiiilaaica is significant 


10 Ibid., pp. 38-39, 41. 
1 Tbid., pp. 31-33. 
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consider from the same viewpoint the fact that the declared “first 
purpose” is to teach “young men the basie disciplines and skills neces- 
sary to-the successful waging of modern war if the vital interest of 
their country demands that war be waged.” 

The proposed educational or training program is therefore pri- 
marily a specialized one, with a specific, stated aim. The broader 
educational aspects of the program appear upon consideration of the 
following factors: (1) Modern warfare is so technical and its educa 
tional ee are so broad and changing that the proposal to 
teach all the Nation’s young men the “basie disciplines and skills” 
necessary for modern warfare has raised many questions in congres- 
sional debate concerning the probable nature of the training. (2) 
Accompanying the proposal to teach these “basic disciplines and 
skills” are proposals for important educational undertakings which 
congressional hearings have shown many persons regard as ulterior 
to the attainment of these “basic disc iplines and skills.” 

Additional elements and objectives of the proposed UMT program 
of special interest from an educational vieWpol nt might be briefly 
itemized thus: 

(1) Exe ept for certain specific fune ‘tions of the National See ‘urity 
Training Commission the military departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have the entire authority and responsibility for the 
UMT program. 

(2) Trainers would be both military and civilian; but all would 
be outside the regular, authorized streneth of the Armed Forces. 

(3) Under the Air Force program indoctrination would include 
spec ifie emphasis upon the prine iple ot sood citize ‘ship. The pro- 
gram would include 16 weeks of technical training. 

(4) Besides basic indoctrination the Navy program would include 
instruction in spec ialized fields, among which would be medical and 
dental services, electronics and administrative and clerical work, 
One objective of the Marine Corps program would be to develop self- 
confidence, discipline, physical fitness, and technical proficiency. 

(5) One objective of the Army program would be to develop at- 
tributes of leadership: another would be to teach the world-wide 
responsibilities of the United States. 

(6) For the entire program the ratio of trainer and administrative 
personnel to trainees would be about one to two. The instruction 
would emphasize the responsibilities of citizenship in the modern 
world. 

(7) 


from an educational viewpoint. Simultaneously it is important to 


The purpose of the educational phase of the troop information 
‘he education program would be to provide educational op rae 
in subjects normally taught in civilian academic and vocational i 
stitutions. 

(8) An objective of UMT in general would be to develop character 
and impart to the trainee “a broader outlook on life, a consideration for 
others, and a firmer devotion to the established democratic ways of 
our ot feos 

Trainer personnel would be expected to live up to the high 

qui iif ‘ations demanded of them as “guides and examples for youth.” 





CHAPTER V. ALTERNATIVE TRAINING PROPOSALS 
BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 1951-52 


In congressional bills, in hearings on UMT legislation, and in con- 
gressional debate, a number of Members of the Eighty-second Congress 
during 1951 and 1952 proposed various training programs which 
might be regarded as alternatives to the UMT proposal of the Nationa] 
Security Training Commission (or H. R. 5904, 82d Cong.). Follow- 
ing is an account of such training proposals revealed by an intensive 
search of the Congressional Record, printed hearings, and the Digest 
of General Public Bills. To facilitate comparative study by the 
reader of this report, digests of the UMT bills introduced subsequent 
to the enactment of Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, are also 
here included. 

In an address in the House of Representatives on February 29, 1952, 


the Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the Committee on Armed Services, 
said: 


No one who opposes UMT has yet suggested any plan that would protect our 
veterans from recall again and again. No one has offered any constructive 
alternative to the bill (H. R. 5904) now before the House. 


It is not within the province of this report to adjudge whether any 
of the following proposals are “constructive,” nor even whether any 
of these proposals should be regarded fully or emphatically as an 
alternative to or substitute for UMT as proposed in H. R. 5904.. Such 
matters of opinion are left to the reader. The proposals are here 
presented, in brief, in accordance with the request for and the require- 
ments of this study. 


A. PROPOSALS EXPRESSED IN CONGRESSIONAL BILLS, 1951-52 


The following UMT and other national training bills were intro- 
duced in the Eighty-second Congress: 


1. UMT bills 


Following are digests of the House and Senate UMT bills which 
were introduced in the Eighty-second Congress subsequent to the 
enactment of Public Law 51: 


H. R. 5903. Mr. Van Zandt; January 8, 1952 (Armed Services)* 

Title I: National Security Training Corps Act.—Establishes a National Secu- 
rity Training Corps under a training agency, which shall be any military agency 
designated to conduct training. Trainees, however, shall be deemed members 
of the Armed Forces only as expressly provided in the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act; and induction into the corps shall also be administered by 
the Selective Service System. Regulations regarding the corps shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense after approval by the Commission and these 
may be supplemented by consistent regulations by the training agencies. The 
Secretary of Defense and the Commission together shall jointly determine the 
budget for the corps. Upon completion of training, trainees shall be furnished 


‘Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 
with index, 82d Cong., 2d sess., No. 6, final issue, 1952. 
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with certificates of training, and thereafter transferred to a Reserve component 
or discharged as the case may be. Five types of discharges may be used. Pro- 
vides for maintenance benefits, uniforms, civil relief, burial, and indemnity 
benefits for trainees, the payment of accrued compensation to survivors upon 
death, disability compensation under Federal Employees Compensation Act, with 
certain reservations as to death benefits. Makes the trainee liable for loss of or 
damage to property and expenses incident to absence without leave. Grants him 
reemployment rights. Requires training agencies to have due regard for the 
moral welfare of the corps and places direct responsibility for all phases of the 
training operations of the corps. 

Permits trainees to be granted leaves of absence, and requires conscientious 
objectors to induction into the corps to perform equivalent civilian work. Per- 
mits extension of training for finishing of hospitalization and for making up 
time lost. Provides that the Commission shall establish a system of training 
inspection. Permits trainee to volunteer for service in any Regular component 
of the armed service on completion of his training, and thereby to be relieved 
for Reserve service under the act. 

Title IL: Code of Conduct of National Security Training Corps.—Applies Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice to the corps, but permits court martial for certain 
offenses only after notification to parents or guardians. Otherwise, the several 
United States district courts shall have jurisdiction. 


H. R. 5904. Mr. Vinson; January 8, 1952 (Armed Services) .’ 
Same digest as for H. R. 5903 above, except for the omission of the following 
sentence, 
* * * Permits trainee to volunteer for service in any Regular component 
of the armed service on completion of his training, and thereby to be relieved 
for Reserve service under the act. 


H. R. 6032. Mr. Brooks: January 15, 1952 (Armed Services) .* 
Same digest as for H. R. 5903, above. 


S. 2441: Mr. Russell and others; January 16, 1952 (Armed Services) .* 
Same digest as for H. R. 5903, above. 


2. Other national-training bills 
Following are digests of other national-training bills which were 
introduced in the Eighty-second Congress (1951-52). 


H. R. 2563. Mr. Rogers of Florida ; February 12, 1951 (Armed Services) .* 

Establishes an Armed Forces training program geared to utilize to the fullest 
extent practicable the existing plants and facilities of schools and colleges; and 
to carry out this purpose directs the Secretary of Defense to create a Students’ 
Armed Forces Training Corps (similar to the SATC established in 1918). 

H. R. 2792. Mr. Budge; February 20, 1951 (Armed Services) .* 

Same digest as for H. R. 2563, above. 

H. R. 6765. Mr. Brownson; February 22, 1952 (Armed Services) .’ 

Citizens’ Military Training Act.—Establishes a National Security Training 
Commission of five persons (three civilians and two active or retired military 
members), serving terms of 5 years each. The Commission shall supervise the 
National Security Training Corps. The National Security Training Corps shall 
consist of every male person who is a student in a high school in the United 
States. Service therein shall consist of service in a unit for not less than two 
academic years and 6 weeks’ training at summer camp during the summer pre- 
ceding or following graduation. During that period courses prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense designed to serve as a basis for future service in anv 
branch of the Armed Forces shall be taught. Uniforms and equipment shall be 
furnished by the Department of Defense. Provides for special insignia for the 
members of the corps, for the application of the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act to the trainees, and makes other necessary provisions for the members 
of the corps. Upon completion of training hereunder, the trainee shall be fur- 
nished a certificate and transferred to a Reserve component, where he shall serve 


?Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Digest o blic Gener: sills 
with index, 82d Cong., 2d sess., No. 6, final issue, 1952. . Fork ecrccnag 

’ Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Digest of Public General Bills 
with index, 82d Cong., 2d sess., No. 6, final issue, 1952. 

4Ibid., 82d Cong., 1st sess., No. 8. 
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for 8 years. Each person possessing such a certificate shall not be subject to 
call under the Universal Military Training and Service Act, except when called 
to active duty as a member of the Reserve component to which he was trans- 
ferred. He shall be liable to induction into armed services at age 18 years and 
6 months only if (1) he has no such certificate, or (2) he is not then undergoing 
training as a member of the corps. The Secretary of Defense and the National 
Security Training Commission shall make all necessary provisions for the well- 
being and welfare of the trainees. Restricts the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps to colleges and universities, and does away with the present junior division 
thereof. 
H. R. 6860. Mr. Brownson; February 29, 1952 (Armed Services)° 
Same digest as for H. R. 6765, except for the addition of the following: 
Provides that no member of the Armed Forces or the National Security 
Training Corps shall be restricted or prevented from communicating directly 
or indirectly with any Member or Members of Congress concerning any sub- 
ject unless such communication is in violation of law, or in violation of 
regulations necessary to the security and safety of the United States. 


B. PROPOSALS EXPRESSED IN HEARINGS ON UMT LEGISLATION, 1952 


Following are digests of alternative training proposals set forth by 
Members of Congress in the hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, on universal military training in 
1952. (No alternative training proposals were found presented by 
Members of Congress in the hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services on the National Security Training Corps Act in 1952.) 


1. Threefold military-preparedness program (proposed by Represent- 
ative Foster Furcolo) 

In testimony before the House Committee on Armed Services on 
January 30, 1952,° the Hon. Foster Furcolo, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Massachusetts, gave details of his proposal for 
a threefold long-range program of military preparedness. In brief 
and in substance, with emphasis on the educational or training ele 
ments, the proposal is as follows: 

The first part of the program would be a draft, under the already 
established Selective Service System, which would establish an armed 
force sufficient to meet the needs of the present situation. The active 
armed force would consist of the numbers needed for immediate serv 
ice overseas—for example, 2,000,000 men—and the additional number 
needed ; for example, 1,000,000 men, to be held in readiness in camps in 
the United States. 

The entire plan is based on the belief that troops can be made ready 
for combat duty after 6 months of active-duty training if it is pre- 
ceded by the preservice training proposed in this threefold plan. The 
second part of the long-range plan would be a student military train- 
ing program of 3 months a year for every male high-school or college 
student between the ages of 17 and 35. The training period of 3 
months would run 8 hours a day from June 15 to September 15. The 
only exemptions for this type of training would be for reasons deter- 
mined by selective-service boards or similar judges—probably for 
physical cause or for unusual hardship. Whether any payment for 
such service could or could not be given to trainees would be decided 
after a careful study of the country’s financial state. 


5 Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Digest of Public General Bills 
with index, 82d Cong.. 2d sess., No. 6, final issve, 1952. 

® Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services House of Representatives, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., on universal military training, January 1952, pp. 2938-2946. 
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The plan for student military training assumes that the trainees 
would receive an additional 6 months of training after being called 
into active duty, in case of that eventuality. The plan would assure 
each young man at least 9 months of training before combat duty. 

The student military-training program would give the military a 
reserve of about half a million partly trained young men between the 
ages of 14 and 22. 

The third part of the long-range program would consist of training 
under a civilian-selectee system. This would not mean a draft for 
active military duty. 

A civilian-selectee board, very comparable to the selective-service 
draft board, would be established as a counterpart to the draft board. 
Except for students who were receiving training under the student 
military-training program outlined above, every male civilian between 
the ages of 17 and 35 would be available for training under the civilian- 
selectee system. The only other exceptions would be exemptions 
granted under provisions similar to those prevailing under our present 
draft laws. 

Using existing facilities where available and providing others 
where necessary, training centers would be established for every com- 
munity in the Nation. Regular military men would be instructors. 
Training materials would be the same as those used in the Armed 
Forces. The training period would run 10 hours a week for a period 
of 1 year. Hours of training would be set so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the civilian selectee’s daily work and home life. 

The civilian-selectee training would give the military an additional 
reserve of probably 15,000,000 partly trained men to call upon if 
needed by the Nation. 


2. Citizens’ military training program (proposed by Representative 
Charles B. Brownson) 

In testimony before the House Committee on Armed Services on 
January 30, 1952,’ the Hon. Charles B. Brownson, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of Indiana, set forth a broad outline for a 
program of citizens’ military training. Following is a summary of 
this proposal and related ideas which Mr. Brownson discussed at 
length with the chairman and members of the committee. In connec- 
tion with this summary the reader may be interested to see also the 
digest of Mr. Brownson’s proposal as expressed in H. R. 6860, which 
appears in the preceding section of this report. Relative to his 
earlier proposal, Mr. Brownson said, in substance, that— 

Training under this proposed program would satisfy all six of the 
basic objectives specified in the report of the National Security Train- 
ing Commission entitled “Universal Military Training—Foundation 
of Enduring National Strength.” 

This simplified program would consist of a high-school ROTC 
phase and a summer-camp phase. The high-school phase would com- 
prise 2 years of compulsory high-school ROTC, including classroom, 
gymnasium or drill hall, and field instruction for 5 hours per week, 
a total of 160 hours per year. For those able to pass the physical and 
mental standards for acceptance in the Armed Forces and for UMT, 
as prescribed in Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, this phase 


; * Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., on Universal Military Training, January 1952, pp. 2957-2975, and 
Congressional Record, January 30, 1952, pp. A559-—A563. 
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would be followed by the summer-camp phase—attendance at an Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps summer camp of approximately 
6 weeks’ duration. The compulsory high-school ROTC phase of the 
program normally would be conducted during the last 2 years of the 
trainees’ high-school course; however, when specifically authorized by 
competent authority, individual or group exceptions might be made 
to this rule. 

Young men who drop out of high school before completing their 
compulsory high school ROTC training would be given three (speci- 
fied) choices of methods of making up this deficiency. 

The program would provide compensation to each trainee at the 
monthly rate of $30 during the summer-camp training period only. 

It would be entirely practical to operate this system of simplified 
citizens’ military training concurrently with requirements for a draft 
of manpower under selective service. 

Recognizing the basic need for further development of the concept 
of unification of the Armed Forces, the initial course given in the high 
schools under the proposed program would consist of subjects common 
to all three services except for three courses. One of these courses 
would be prescribed by each of the three services as an indoctrination 
in the organization and function of that particular service. 

Prior to the summer camp phase of the simplified plan, trainees 
would be given the opportunity to select the program of the branch of 
service of their choice, within the limits of established quotas. 

With respect to the conduct of the program few changes would be 
required in the announced plan of the National Security Training 
Commission. The most significant differences would be in the provi- 
sions for induction into the corps and for certificates and discharges. 
This simplified plan of citizens’ military training would be economical, 
would not interrupt the trainee’s education or employment pattern, 
and would leave the trainee at home under the influence of parents, 
church, and community. 



















C. PROPOSALS EXPRESSED IN CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE, 1952 


From February 26, 1952, to February 29, 1952, inclusive, the House 
of Representatives engaged in general debateon UMT. At the conclu- 
sion of the general debate the House voted to grant all members five 
legislative days in which to extend their remarks in this matter in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. No UMT bill was debated in 
the Senate during 1952. 

During the House debate and subsequent extension of remarks a 
number of Members set forth training proposals or suggestions which 
might be regarded as alternatives or amendments to the UMT pro- 
posal expressed in H. R. 5904. Some of these proposals were expressed 
very briefly. At least one was set forth in detail. The following 
digest and quotations give the basic ideas of most if not all of these 
proposals.§ 

1. Summary of proposal expressed in detail 


Tn an extension of his remarks in the Congressional Record on March 
3, 1952,° the Honorable Omar Burleson, a Representative in Congress 
? I 5 


’ This report does not deal with proposals set forth as alternatives to UMT but not 
expressly concerned with education or training. 
® Congressional Record, March 3, 1952, pp. A1376—A1380. 
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from the State of Texas, set forth the details of a proposed substitute 
for the UMT bill H. R. 5904. During the debate on UMT in the House 
of Representatives on March 4, Depresentative Burleson more briefly 
explained his proposal as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, the substance of my amendment, if you care to refer to the 
Record of yesterday, is found on page 1376 of the Appendix, and the substan- 
tive portion is found in the early part of the bill, which provides the operation 
of this proposal. The Vinson bill is retained very well throughout the entire 
text, but the prineipal change is that boys may be sent to our higher educational 
institutions—universities, senior and junior colleges. Immediately someone is 
going to say that every boy will not be a candidate for a college degree or eligible 
for entrance in a university or a higher educational institution. Of course, he 
would not be. We then provide vocational training for the boys not eligible for 
entrance in colleges, not candidates for college degrees, if we carry out this 
universal military training, if you please to call it that, in our schools very 
similar to the ROTC program with the “O” knocked out. 

Now, that is oversimplifying: but, Mr. Chairman, one point I certainly want 
to emphasiz* is that the Federal Government will certainly take no control over 
our institutions. We retain the provision that the Commission which is provided 
in the Vinson bill shall contract with these various schools for the training of 
these boys, but that the Federal Government, regardless of the subsidy—that has 
come to be a mean word—that the Federal Government would take no jurisdic- 
tion over our schools: that is expressly stated in this proviso; that the com- 
manding officer of each unit of the corps established at the university, and so 
forth, shall have complete charge of the training, but with no supervision or 
control over the personnel of the institution or control over the curriculum or 
policies of any educational institution which may contract to administer such 
training. I have tried to make it plain and most certain that there can be no 
possible attachment of authority over the educational institution. 


Following this statement, Mr. Burleson discussed this proposal with 
other Members on the floor of the House. The characteristics of the 
proposal as expressed by Mr. Burleson in this discussion might be 
summarized thus: 

The proposed commission of five men would contract with schools 
and universities to carry on the training. The military would give the 
military training, and the military instructors would be attached to 
the contracting institutions. The military instructors would assume 
the status of members of the faculties of the schools undertaking the 
training. Under the terms of the contracts, the educational institu- 
tions would receive payment for the training given. 

The military training would be compulsor} y but a sufficient number 
of volunteers might be expected, so that it probably would not be nec- 
essary to exercise the compulsory feature. 

The program would provide 9 months of training in school and 3 
months of field training in summer. It would not interrupt the 
trainee’s normal educational pursuits. 


In regar d to the cost of the proposed program, Representative Burle- 
son said: 


* * *° Tt is my understanding that the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee in the report has estimated that it would cost approximately $2,700 
per annum to train each boy under this program. Now, I am no expert on this 
matter, not at all, but I think I am entitled to make a few speculations along 
this line. I think you can send a boy to school on $1,500; then you can spend 
half that much, or half of $2,700, giving him 3 months training in the field and 
you would still be ahead, even in dollars and cents and much further ahead 


10 Congressional Record, March 4, 1952, pp. 1861-1867. This proposal was introduced 
as an amendment in the nature of a substitute for H. R. 5904, and not as a separately 
numbered bill. A digest of this proposal therefore does not appear in the present study 
uncer the heading: “Proposals Expressed in Congressional Bills, 1951-1952.” 

11 Congressional Record, March 4, 1952, p. 1867. 
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in numerous other advantages such as education in a much more protected 
moral environment. This advantage is immeasurable. 
2. Quotation of proposals briefly expressed 

The following brief excerpts from speeches of Members of Congress 
in general debate on UMT suggest training programs which might be 
regarded as alternatives or amendments to the UMT proposal of the 
National Security Training Commission, or to H. R. 5904, Eighty- 
second Congress. 


The Members are quoted in the chronological order of their ad- 
dresses : 


Hon. Richard M. Simpson: ™ 


The National Guard has always been trained in State armories. With many 
State Guard units called into service could not a volunteer training program 
be placed in effect in these armories? Could it not be effected on nights the Guard 
Was hot using them, if the Guard itself has not been called? 

Would not every service club in the United: States such as Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, and all others, sponsor and help with, through- their members, a 
training program for these boys? Could not older, uncalled reservists help at 
home with this training? 

I believe they would. Many present members of these service clubs were non- 
coms and officers in World War Il. It might be worth the trial, training these 
boys two nights a week. Would not every American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars post do the same as a patriotic duty? It should be a great deal 
cheaper irom an expense standpoint. The suggestions will not cost $1,434 per 
year per boy. Under the committee questions and answers in No. 1 question, 
it states: 

“The sole objective of universal military training is to create a Ready Reserve 
of nonveterans.”’ 


Hon. Graham A. Barden: ™ 


Mr. Chairman, I have tried to work out a practical training program. I have 
done my best to work with those in authority on a training program that could be 
fitted to our American way of life. I wanted to coordinate the military with our 
economic, educational, religious, and social way of life. i wanted to coordinate 
our military training program with our educational institutions, with our ap- 
prentice training programs, with our vocational training programs, with agri- 
culture and industry, and such can be done and done in a manner consistent with 
our American way of life and in cooperation with our American institutions 
already in operation. But the military said, “No; subordinate or nothing.” 


Hon. H. R. Gross: ™* 


There is no valid reason for fastening permanent military conscription upon 
this Nation. The draft act, volunteers, National Guard, and other training units 
are capable of supplying the necessary manpower needs for the defense of the 
United States, and in this connection it is high time Congress put an end to 
the use oi American boys as targets in every shooting gallery in the world. 

Hon. Carl Hinshaw: © 

* * * Tam in favor of a right program of military training for all youth 
qualified to serve in the Armed Forces in defense of their country in time of 
war. I have approved and support the type of universal military training that 
has long been advocated by the American Legion and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and do today. I only wish that the pending measure, H. R. 5904, embodied 
that program, but it does not. It goes far and wide from it. 


Hon. W. C. Lantaff : 


For these reasons I therefore hope to amend H. R. 5904 to provide that trainees 
will be inducted for a maximum period of 4 months rather than 6 months. Not 


" Congressional Record, February 26, 1952, p. 1 
8 Congressional Record, February 27, 1952, p. 1 
4 Tbid., p. 1586. 

* Congressional Record, February 29, 1952, p. 1667. 
 Thid., p. 1673. 
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¢ 
only will we be able to give these trainees basic military training in that period, 
as we are now doing and as we have always done to train men as combat re- 
placements, but we will enable the boy who gets out of high school to take his 


basic military training during that summer so that he can go on to college in 
the fall. 


Hon. Charles W. Vursell: 


Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress time and again have tried to work out a 
better program with the military at very little cost compared with this program 
coordinated with the schools of the Nation. Such a program could and should 
be coordinated with our economic, educational, religious, and social way of life. 
But the military has always turned a deaf ear to such a proposal, 

The military apparently wants to indoctrinate the young men of the future; 
they want to plan their education; they want to carry on every conceivable kind 
of a school and they have been doing that. If and when they get this universal 
military training fastened upon the young men of this Nation they will have 
the power to, and will, tell the young men what schools they can enter, what 
courses they shall study, in the Reserve program, who can be doctors and dentists, 
who can study to be scientists, and who shall be cooks, garbage collectors, or 
what have you. 

A program of coordinating military training is now in effect in some universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools and has already proven the wisdom and value of such 
a plan, but the military does not want it. 


Hon. W. R. Poage:* 


I am advised that my colleague, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burleson], will 
offer a substitute for the committee's bill, which substitute will provide for 
military training of our youth in colleges and technical schools. I understand 
this substitute will give a year of training which will probably give a far better 
military foundation than will the camps proposed in the bill (H. R. 5904), and 
at the same time will give regular academic training to millions of boys who 
would not otherwise have ever received any higher education. It can all be done 
for less money than is proposed to be spent under this bill. It will keep the boys 
near home. It will avoid the bitter racial issue, because the boy can select his 
own school. If he wants to attend a mixed school he can do so, but if he wants 
to attend either a black or a white school he will be at liberty to do so. The 
problem of moral surroundings, which is recognized by proponents and opponents 
alike to be a most serious one, will surely be greatly relieved. And with all this, 
the record of the ROTC schools proves conclusively that the finest kind of military 
training can be supplied, If this is not so, how do you account for the fact that 


Texas A. and M. College supplied more officers in the last war than did West 
Point? 


Hon. Thomas H. Werdel: * 


I at one time thought favorably of universal military training. I am still of 
the opinion that beneficial military training and experience could be given to all 
of our young men through an expansion of the program now provided by our 
National Guard. This would require amendment of title 32 of the United States 
Code. This would require complete control of the manpower of our country at 
the State level until Congress declared war. Surely, there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind who has heard the argument but what all of the training planned to 
be given to our young men under the proposed legislation could just as effectively 
and far more economically be given through the National Guard. Provision 
could there be made for the annual training of the Reserves. Yet, the proposed 
legislation sent to us by the Pentagon does not permit discussion of this subject. 
The committee has not considered the alternative and the bill before us actually 
vests the power in the Pentagon to destroy the National Guard during peacetime. 


Hon. Boyd Tackett: 7° 


I will support a universal military training program that will provide military 
training of young men within the vicinity of their homes. This training could 


17 Thid., p. 1706. 

1® Congressional Record, March 3, 1952, p. 1805. 

19 Thid., p. A1341 

2 Congressional Record, March 4, 1952, pp. 1435 and 1487. 
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be carried on as a part of our school program or in military districts so estab- 
lished as not to remove these boys of a tender age from the environment and 
protection of their homes, 


a * * * * s * 


Military training for every physically and mentally qualified young man would 
be helpful to the individual and to the Nation. This training should be afforded 
in accordance with other proven systems of training and educating our youth. I 
would like for every young man to know military tactics, and, certainly, be prop- 
erly trained before called upon to serve his Nation during an emergency, but I 


do not believe it is necessary to militarize our boys in order to accomplish this 
benefit. 


D. SUMMARY OF ALTERNATE PROPOSALS BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Following is a summary of what appear to be the most basic ideas 
expressed in all the proposals reviewed in the preceding pages: 

UMT Bills (H. R. 5903, H. R. 5904, H. R. 6032, S. 2441, 82d 
Cong.) —These bills would establish a National Security Training 
Corps, into which male persons would be inducted by the Selective 
Service System as provided in the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (which would require each person inducted or enlisted in 
the NSTC to take military — for 6 months and thereafter to be 
in a Reserve C omponent for 714 ye urs, unless sooner discharged. The 
National Security Training Commission would exercise stipulated re- 
sponsibilities concerning the corps. The Secretary of Defense would 
prescribe regulations governing the conduct of the are. 

Other national training bills —H. R. 2563 and H. R. 2792, Eighty- 
second Congress, would establish an Armed Forces eee program 
geared to utilize to the fullest extent practicable the existing plants 
and facilities of schools and colleges through the creation and main- 
tenance of a Students’ Armed Forces Training Corps. 

H. R. 6765 and H. R. 6860 would establish a National Security 
Training Commission which would supervise a National Security 
Training Corps consisting of every mate high-school student in the 
United States. Service in the corps would consist of service in a unit 
for not less than two academic years, and 6 weeks’ training at summer 

camp during the summer preceding or following graduation. During 
that period courses prescribed by “the Secret: iry of Defense designed 
to serve as a basis for future service in any branch of the Armed Forces 
would be taught. 

Proposals expressed in hearings.—Besides a draft under the Selec- 
tive Service System a threefold military preparedness program pro- 
posed by Representative Foster Furcolo would provide 3 months of 
military training in summer for every male high-school or college 
student. In addition, a civilian-selectee training system would pro- 
vide military training in his home community for every nonstudent 
male citizen between the ages of 17 and 35. 

A citizens’ military training plan was proposed by Representative 
Charles B. Brownson in UMT “hearings i in January 1952. Mr. Brown- 
son later expressed his revised pr oposal i in the form of two bills (H. R. 
6765 and H. R. 6860), which have already been reviewed briefly in 
this summary. 

Proposals expressed in congressional debate—In House debate on 
UMT, 1952, Representative Omar Burleson set forth in detail a sub- 
stitute UMT program to be carried out in the colleges and universities. 
Young men not eligible to become candidates for degrees would be 
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provided vocational training. A proposed commission would con- 
tract with the institutions to give the training. The Federal Govern- 
ment would have no jurisdiction over the institutions. 

Other alternative training ideas expressed by different Members 
during the House debate on UMT in 1952 include the following: 

(1) The National Guard armories throughout the country might 
be used for the training of boys too young to be drafted. (2) Our 
military training program should be coordinated with our economic, 
educational, religious, and social way of life. (3) The draft act, 
volunteers, National Guard, and other existing training units could 
be employed adequately to meet our defense manpower needs. (4) The 
military training program long advocated by the American Legion 
should be adopted as the right one for our youth. (5) The trainees 
under the UMT progr: a could and should be given basic military 
training in a period of 4 rather than 6 months. (6) The training 
planned under the vesandel legislation (H. R. 5904) could as effec- 
tively and more economically be given through an expansion of the 
National Guard and should be thus provided. (7) UMT should be 
given in accordance with other proven systems of educating our vouth. 







































CHAPTER VI. ALTERNATIVE TRAINING PROPOSALS 
IN PERIODIC LITERATURE, 1951-52 


Following is a digest of selected articles containing training pro- 
grams proposed by the writers as alternatives to the UMT plans of 
the Department of Defense or the National Security Training Com- 
mission. This digest may not include all such substitute or alternative 
training proposals set forth in periodical literature during 1951 and 
1952. As a whole, however, the articles selected may be regarded as 
representative of those containing such proposals. In each case a 
digest of the entire article is given because the training proposal j 
intimately related to the accompanying comments. 


A. UMT THROUGIL THE ESTABLISHED SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Condensed from an article entitled “The School’s Role in Military 
Preparedness,” by E. C. Bolmeier, in The Educational Forum, May 
1951, pages 437-443. 

Even though some system of peacetime universal military training 
might be necessary and inevitable in the United States, it would be 
.a serious mistake to launch a program of this kind without consider- 
ing (1) the effect it would have upon our present educational system 
and (2) the potentialities of our schools in providing basic features 
of the training. Recent UMT proposals of the Department of De- 
fense, if put into effect, would cause a serious disruption of education 
for young men and would create difficult problems for our established 
educational institutions. These proposals fail to recognize the poten- 
tial usage of existing institutions in a long-range plan of national 
preparedness, 

The machinery for providing the type of universal training needed 
for adequate preparedness already exists in the form of our public 
school system. It needs to be geared to the task of deve loping strong 
bodies, civic attitudes, national loyalty, and service competency. Train- 
ing for military preparedness, with adaptive emphasis on certain 

phases, could be carried out throughout the elementary and secondar y 
ula periods. By the time of graduation most students would be 
qualified for military or other service with a minimum of further 
training. The universal military training would be acquired simul- 
taneously with other education and not away from home, away from 
college or away from entrance to a vocation. 

Children in the elementary schools should be taught to maintain 
good physical health, respect law and order, understand and uphold 
democrac y, and to love and be willing to serve their country. The 
ROTC programs have pointed the way for “military” emphasis to 
begin at the high school level. Past achievements of the h ich school 


1k. C. Bolmeier is associate professor of edueation in sehool administration 
University, Durham, N. C 
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ROTC program show that its plan could be adapted and broadened 
in scope to provide the type of universal military training which would 
be most desirable and which would interfere the least with preparation 
for a vocation. 

A high school that is too small to offer military training is also too 
small to provide other training needed by American youth. The 
solution in such a case is to enlarge the attendance districts so as to 
make feasible an adequate educz tional program. Girls should receive 
training in physical conditioning and other appropriate elements of a 
universal training program. 

Much of the wilitedy training could be — in large camps 
which the schools could use continuously in a long-range plan of ed- 
ucation and national preparedness. The Regular Army has, on the 
other hand, often abandoned its camps following a war scare. 

Because of the longer time for training and greater maturity of 
students in secondary schools or junior colleges offering the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades, these could give some specialized training for 
different branches of the service. 

It would be far less costly but more effective for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance UMT in the public schools than to carry it out in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Persons reluctant to bring military 
training into the public schools should consider whether it “would be 
better to take the schools into the Army. Realizing the need of fur- 
ther academic training, military authorities attempt to provide it in 
the camps under improvised conditions. During World War IT they 

sapped the public schools of their superior teachers and at great cost 
provided them with small classes and ample resources for effective 
teaching. Attempting to carry out an extensive educational program 
in the Armed Forces would result in duplication, confusion, and a 
costly division of physical and human resources. To neglect the po- 
tentialities of our public schools for military pr eparedness would in- 
vite diaster. 


B. UMT COMBINED WITH CIVILIAN EDUCATION IN CAMP SCHOOLS 


Condense : from an article entitled “A Plan for Universal Military 
Training,” by E. A. Cross, in The Educational Forum, November 
1951, pages $/-953. 

It appears that nothing less than full military preparedness can 
preserve our independent and democratic way of life. However, most 
of us are opposed to the principle of all-out military training, feeling 

that time given to it is generally unproductive and may be squandered 
in futility. We should and can devise a program of universal train- 
ing that will substitute desirability and usefulness for futility and 
waste. : 

For practical purposes we may assume that the average boy near 
18 is cr for college, technical school, or a job, but his plans are 
likely to be upset by the call for military training. 

Our military le aders know that the essential training for active 
military service can be compressed into a much shorter ‘period than 

that which they usually demand. In time of war we prepare young 
men for active service in 3 months. We can combine adequate mili- 


*F. A. Cross is vice president of Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
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tary training with a satisfactory college freshman course in a program 
lasting 12 months, with little or no loss from normal civilian life. 

For most students the freshman year in college is not strenuous. 
With the elimination of time for intercollegiate sports, bull sessions, 
wooing, and the like, under reasonable pressure they could do the 
year’s work in half the time. Many military men admit, not for 
quotation, that mass troop training could likewise be condensed. 

Our proposal is that the Government compress into a 12-month 
period all that is necessary in a normal year’s academic or technical 
education plus the essential features of military training. We main- 
tain that this can be done so effectively that each young man can be 
prepared for combat duty or for whatever other service he may be 
mentally and physically fit—for entrance into the sophomore year at 
a college or technical school, or for a skilled trade or laborer’s job 
which would ordinarily require a year of on-the-job apprenticeship. 

To provide the physical setting for this colossal job to train 800,000 
men a year, 400 new camp- school units, each to house 2,000 trainees 
would be needed, scattered throughout the United States. These 
should be semipermanent. They should be located in open country, 
surrounded by substantial fences to further isolate them. 

These isolated camp-schools would be in a favorable position to deal 
with the major problems of Army life: gambling, excessive drinking, 
narcotics, and debauchery, with its accompanying venereal diseases. 
The camp-school should offer an intensive year of basic military 
training, Spartan living, and preparation for whatever peac etime 
educational pursuit or occupation the young soldier might Gesire and 
be fitted to follow. In order to learn more about his native country, 
each student-soldier might be sent to a new location at each succeed- 
ing quarter of the year. 

The head of the school could be either a military officer or civilian 
school administrator. Under his supervision, a military officer should 
have charge of the military training, and a civilian should have 
charge of the civil instruction. There should be different schools to 
give basic training for the various services—in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps. To keep all the student-soldiers on an equal social and 
economic level and minimize gambling, drinking, use of narcotics, and 
venereal disease, all the trainees should be kept in uniform with no 
money except a small allowance of token money good only in eamp 
canteens. 

All physical labor required for the maintenance of the camp-school 
should be performed by the student-soldiers, with rotating duties to 
give each a variety of work experience according to his interests and 
abilities. 

The academic course should be designed to better prepare each young 
man for a place in civilian life whic h his mental and physical capaca- 
ties would make attainable. A student-soldier might take three of the 
following subjects each quarter: English, general science, social science 
and government, history, geography, mathematics, and typing. The 
program of the military half of the student-soldier’s day should be 
devised by military men. 

Assuming that the national policy during the emergency is to build 
up and maintain a military reserve of 4 million men, the plan here 
outlined will meet this need. If each of the 800,000 annual trainees 
is kept on the Reserve list for 4 years the Nation will have its 4 mil- 
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lion reserves, aged 19 to 24. By following this plan the Nation can 
acquire the desired milits ary Reserve strength with the least possible 
levy upon the time and productive life of its young men. At the same 
time the young men would be prepared for the “sophomore year of 
college or trade school, or for a job in civilian life. 


C. UMT INTEGRATED WITH ROTC 


Condensed from an article entitled “Universal Military Training— 

or the Alternative.” by Carter Davidson? in College and University 
susiness, March 1952, page 17. 

As long as a world emergency requires us to maintain the draft for 
universal military service, UMT can be nothing but a fraud. The 
armed services admit they are riding the wave of public concern over 
national defense. While excitement is at voting temperature, they 
hope to obtain UMT legislation for usage perh: ups by 1957. They know 
that once UMT is firmly established only an atom bomb could blast 
it out of its bureaucratic fortress 

It is disappointing to observe that the lessons learned from 34 years 
of ROTC operation are not being fully taken into account in the 
present program of military preparedness. An integrated ROTC- 
UMT program could win support of educators ever ywhere. 

Our college ROTC units, comprised of approximately 200,000 men, 
are usually not in operation during the 3-month summer period. These 
men could be used, as noncommissioned officers, to instruct 800,000 
high-school graduates entering training camp each June 15. They 
could be commanded in the camps by the 5,000 members of the mili- 
tary science faculties who teach tactics during the 9-month academic 
ve: ar. If adequate camp facilities are not available for training the 
800,000 men, college and university campuses could be used. 

The services could administer early tests to discover talented men 
who should be encouraged to enter college ROTC units. Those wish- 
ing to complete their training in one 6-month period could be trans- 
ferred on September 15 to specialty training camps. Those entering 
college in September could satisfy their training requirements by 
two more summer periods or by enrollment in the ‘college ROTC and 
completion of four more summers. For those graduating while uni- 
versal military service continues in force, 18 months or more of active 
duty would follow. Those graduating after the cessation of uni- 
versal military service would continue in the Reserves for a period 
of years. 

This program would economize on Federal finances and use of 
manpower, utilize existing facilities, provide optional training paths, 
and expect college students to give more time to the Nation. 


D. MORE TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TRAINING INSTEAD OF UMT 


Condensed from an article entitled “UMT—Why It Is a Mistake,” 
by Neil Carothers, in The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952, pages 36-37. 

| Norr.—This article deals principally with the undesirable effects 
of UMT. However, it contains a proposal for a program based upon 


* Carter Davidson is president of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


_* Neil Carothers is dean emeritus of the College of Business Administration, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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more extensive technical and scientific training in lieu of UMT. The 
following digest is therefore included in this chapter as being relevant 
to this part of the study. 

Our forefathers came to this country to escape from the evils of 
militarism and conscription in Europe. The American people have 
always feared the rise of militarism and opposed the economic ex- 
penditure it entails. 

The present movement for UMT is due to (1) intensification of the 
public apprehension because of the cold war with Russia and the hot 
war in Korea, (2) wrongful belief by military leaders that UMT 
would remove the need of 1 using ineXper ienced troops in the next war 
and (3) desire of the military to create a need for more officers and 
higher ranks such as existed during World War IT. 

The nature of professional military training is such that it tends 
to create a rigidity of mind resistant to new facts. Advocacy of 
UMT by our military leaders is therefore not in itself an argument 
in its favor. 

Although training of troops is a necessary part of carrying on a 
war, it is a relatively insignificant part. The wars of history have 
not. been won by prewar training of troops but by superior death- 
dealing equipment. 

“With the advance of science in our time the predominance of 
death-dealing weapons and material over mere manpower has in- 
creased by geometric proportions.” Russia can perhaps put 25,000,- 
000 troops in the field; China perhaps 30,000,000. Possibly 2,000,000 
Russian and 3,000,000 Chinese young men reach the age of 21 each 
year. The notion that either of these countries would be “deterred 
from war by the spectacle of 800,000 American boys doing setting-up 
exercises is ludicrous.” Our only means of defeating Russia and 
China a a war would be by the use of a combination of air power 
and sea power and the atom bomb. This we could do by closing every 
sea route, choking off their supplies, and raining death and destrue- 
tion upon them by air. By these means Germany was defeated before 
invasion, and Japan without invasion. 

Our present total standing military force of 3,500,000 plus hundreds 
of thousands of civilian employees of the military, is seriously redue- 
ing the country’s productive power and draining its finances. What 
we need is more planes, more ships, more bombs, more steel and alu- 
minum, and more machine tools. Behind this is the need for more 
technical and scientific training, for the production of more tech- 
niclans, engineers, and scientists. “We need never-ceasing, up-to-the- 
minute training in aviation flying and engineering, in antisubmarine 
methods, and in naval warfare.” 

If we install UMT but have no war within the next 10 years by 
that time we will have taken 800,000 or more men from productive 
labor—from important and vitally necessary training in mechanics, 
engineering, or science each year. UMT would militate against the 
security of the country rather than promote it. Since the system 
would probably grow into a cancerous financial evil for us, and since 
Stalin seeks to force the United States into bankruptcy, he would 
probably highly favor our installation of UMT. 

To promote the country’s national security the following steps should 
be taken: (1) Our high authorities should put an end to the senseless 
rivalry of the Army, Navy, and Air Force; (2) the size of the Army 
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should be limited to the minimum necessary in Korea and for a lim- 
ited force in Europe; (3) the great waste of Army manpower in the 
United States should be stopped ; ; and (4) the energies of the country 
should be directed to the training for production, and the actual pro- 
duction of planes and bombs and the materials required for them. 


E. SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSALS IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


In brief and in substance, the following proposals for youth train- 
ing in the interest of national security are set forth in the preceding 
digest of articles published in periodicals during 1951-52. The pro- 
posals appear to have been advanced by their ‘proponents as alter- 
natives to UMT as proposed by the Department of Defense or the 
National Security Training Commission. The following paragraphs 
give merely the basic ideas. A reading of at least the preceding 
digests seems necessary to a thoxengh underst anding of the proposals. 

UMT through the established public- school syste m.—Our public- 
school system provides the machinery needed for universal training 
for national preparedness. The military training could be given 
simultaneously with other education. Children in elementary schools 
could be taught maintenance of health and other elements of the 
program. Military emphasis modeled after the ROTC programs 
could begin in high school and extend through junior college. 

UMT combined with civilian education in camp schools —Utilizing 
isolated camp schools, the Government can combine adequate mili- 
tary training with a normal year’s academic or vocational education 
in a program lasting 12 months, with little or no loss from civilian 
life. Under a military or civilian superintendent, a military officer 
and a civilian should administer, respectively, the military training 
and the academic or vocational instruction. The program would 
require Spartan living on the part of the trainees. 

UMT integrated with ROTC.—The approximately 200,000 college 
ROTC trainees, usually idle in summer, could be used, as noncom- 
missioned officers, to train 800,000 high-school graduates entering 
training camps each June 15. The camps could be commanded by 
the 5,000 officers who teach military tactics in the college during the 
9-month academic year. 

More technical and scientific training instead of UMT —The notion 
that Russia and China, with their overwhelmingly superior, man- 
power, would be deterred from war by UMT in the United States 
is ludicrous. Our only means of defeating these countries in a war 
would be by the use of a combination of air power, sea power, and 
atomic-bomb power. Instead of UMT we need more technical and 
scientific training to strengthen these powers. 
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CHAPTER VII. THE UMT PROPOSAL IN RELATION TO 
ESTABLISHED FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
AND OTHER PROPOSALS 


Federal educational programs proposed by Members of Congress 
as alternatives to UMT have been reviewed in an earlier chapter of 
this report (ch. V). In order to see the UMT proposal in full per- 
spective from an educational viewpoint, however, it is necessary to 
consider the proposition not only in relation to these proposals but also 
in relation to established and other proposed educational programs 
affecting the national security. For this reason the present chapter 
will review briefly : (a) Federal educational activities in general affect- 
ing the national defense, (b) the educational programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in particular, and (c) current proposals for Federal] 
educational activities other than UMT but not proposed as alternatives 
to UMT. This brief review will constitute the basis for an analysis 
of the relationship of the UMT proposal to the established programs 
and other proposals. 

For a definition of the term “educational” as used in this study 
the reader is referred to the first two paragraphs of chapter IV of 
this report. 


A. SYNOPSIS OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN GENERAL (WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOME OF THE PROGRAMS HAVING IMPORTANT 
RELATIONSHIPS TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, BUT EXCLUDING SPECIFIC 
DESCRIPTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE) 

Practically every department and independent agency of the Fed- 
eral Government is carrying out one or more educational programs. 
Federal educational activities cover all levels of education from teach- 
ing illiterates to read and write to provisions for graduate training 
at the Nation's leading colleges and universities. The instruction 
includes virtually all subject “fields known to man. The activities 
directly affect a large percentage of the population and indirectly 
affect the remainder of the population of the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and island possessions. Most of the Federal educational pro- 
grams are concerned, however, with higher or adult education or 
specialized training. 

For the purpose of the present study it is unnecessary to consider 
all of the established Federal programs in this field. The follow- 
ing account emphasizes only some of those which seem important for 
consideration in broad planning for the national defense. A compre- 
hensive report on Federal educational activities is available in the 
form of a congressional document (H. Doc. 423, 82d Cong.). 

Outstanding among Federal agencies in the number and variety of 
its educational programs and in ‘the number of persons education: lly 
affected is the Federal Security Agency. This Agency is also out- 
standing in the field of education in that it contains the one Office in 
the Federal Government charged by Congress solely with educational 
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responsibilities, namely, the Office of Education. However, the ser- 
vices rendered the people by the Federal Government through educa- 
tional processes are far more extensive than those administered by the 
one agency termed exclusively “educational.” From the most compre- 
hensive and recent data available it appears that less than 1 percent 
of the Federal expenditure for educational activities is channeled 
through the Office of Education. 

Activities of the Office of Education are concerned with gathering 
and disseminating basic educational information, research, consulta- 
tive services, and other matters relating to its statutory mandate to 
promote the cause of education throughout the country. Its activi- 
ties include collection and analysis of statistics, administration of 
grants-in-aid to education, and giving advice on school organizi ition, 
administration, and legislation, methods of instruction and improve- 
ment of the teaching profession. The Office gives special attention 
to vocational education and international educational relations. It 
has the important, relatively new statutory responsibility for adminis- 
tering a prescribed program of aid to the construction and operation 
of schools in areas of Federal defense activities and other districts 
having unusual Federal-local rel: ationships. 

The many programs of the Federal Security Agency’s Public Health 
Service in the field of education include such services as nurse train- 
ing and grants for teaching medicine and dentistry. Among other 
constituent agencies of the Federal Security Agency performing im- 
portant educational services are the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

From the viewpoint of current Federal expenditures, by far the 
most outstanding Federal educational programs are those provided 
for a special group, namely, veterans. These programs at present 
directly affect millions of persons and cost the Government several 
times as much as the educational activities of all other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies combined, according to the most recent compre- 
hensive data available. 

The Cooperative Extension Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, operating through the land-grant colleges, is “an effective 
educational force to improve the economic welfare, health, and com- 
munity life of rural families.” Educational programs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce include the promotion of aviation education in the 
high schools and colleges, and the operation of such important edu- 
cational institutions as the Merchant Marine Academy and the Bureau 
of Standards Graduate School. In promoting a better understanding 
between the American people and the people of other countries, as an 
implementation of foreign policy of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of State is engaged in extensive activities of educational im- 
portance. These include educational exchanges with other countries 
and training Foreign Service officers. 

An educational activity of the Department of the Interior affecting 
the national security is safety training for employees in the miner al 
industries. The Departme nt of Justice operates the National Police 
Academy and the United States Immigration Border Patrol Training 
School. The Department of the Treasury gives training for the 
performance of duty in the Coast Guard and the Bureau of Customs. 
Educational programs of the Department of Labor are concerned with 
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the promotion of apprentice training, and other training important to 
the national welfare and defense efforts. 

The major educational programs of the Atomic Energy Commission 
include contract research carried out at colleges and universities and 
the provision of fellowships in the physical, medical, and biological 
sciences and radiological physics. Several activities of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are concerned with the use of research, demonstra- 
tion, and instruction to develop conservation and proper use of forest, 
agricultural, and mineral resources. 

Activities of the National Science Foundation include the awarding 
of scholarships and graduate fellowships in the sciences. 

Many additional educational activities of Federal agencies which 
are at all times important to the preservation of the national security 
could be mentioned. Perhaps the foregoing brief account is sufficient 
to give an overview of such activities for consideration in relation to 
the UMT proposal, as a proposition for another Federal educational 
or training undertaking in the interest of the national defense. 


B. SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


In a consideration of the UMT proposal in relation to established 
Federal educational programs, those of the Department of Defense 
obviously merit special attention. 

The educational activities of the Federal Government apparently 
began with the training of military personnel. 

“General instruction” in the Army dates back to the von Steuben 
regulations of 1779. The numerous and varied educational programs 
of the Army now provide not only for necessary military training in 
all Army activities, but also for far-reaching civilian-type education ? 
designed to prepare officers and enlisted men for hundreds of intricate 
technical tasks. 

The Department of the Army has the responsibility for the ad- 
ministrative and fiscal support of four joint service schools training 
Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel. Two of these schools are 
oper: ated under the Office of the Secret: iry of Defense and two under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They are: The Armed Forces Institute, 
the National War College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
and the Armed Forces Information School. 

Prominent among the Army’s educational programs are those ad- 
ministered by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, including the opera- 
tion of the Military Academy at West Point, the administration of 
the Army service school system, the operation of its extension course 
program and the Reserve Officers Training C orps program, the train- 
ing of military personnel in civilian institutions, and the training 
of military personnel of friendly foreign nations. 

The extensive and varied activity specifically termed the “Army 
education program” is aimed at raising the academic educational level 
of Army personnel in general. Other educational activities of the 
Department of the Army are concerned with apprenticeship training 
at ordnance installations, reeducation of the population of occupied 
areas, the education of dependents of Army personnel, language and 


1This is largely given in civilian institutions to military personnel assigned to the 
school and college. 
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area training, training of civilian personnel in specialized fields, and 
research through contract with colleges and universities. 

The Department of the Navy operates various service schools for 
naval personnel, and provides for the training of selected naval per- 
sonnel in civilian schools. It has programs for training for both 
civilian and enlisted naval personnel to become commissioned officers 
in the Navy and Marine Corps. The latter activity is carried out at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis and other institutions of higher 
learning. The Department also arranges for its naval personnel to 
engage in educational pursuits through correspondence courses, espe- 
cially through the United States Armed Forces Institute and the 
Marine Corps Institute. The Department discharges responsibilities 
for the education of school-age dependents of its personnel residing 
in certain localities. It also provides for scientific studies of naval 
needs and problems to be carried out at educational institutions. 

Training for day-to-day administration, operation, housekeeping 
and maintenance is in some respects the most important educational 
program of the Department of the Air Force. It includes the tech- 
nical training program and the Air Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program. The former provides indoctrination and training of per- 
sonnel in the varied skills required in the maintenance and operation 
of aircraft, electronic devices, laundries, messes, et cetera. The Air 
Reserve Officers Training Corps supplies junior officers for the Air 
Reserve Forces. The civilian institutions program provides graduate 
and undergraduate education of selected personnel in administration 
and management. Other major educational programs of the Air Force 
prepare selected personnel to pursue research for air weapons, aviation 
medicine and other Air Force needs, and provide for contracts with 
educational institutions for such research. Besides these programs 
the Air Force carries out programs for off-duty education of airmen, 
and apprenticeship training and special training in aircraft mainte- 
vance for civilian employees. The Air University at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala., is one of the Nation’s outstanding educational insti- 
tutions. Its branches include the Air Force Institute of Technology 
at Dayton, Ohio, and the School of Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Field, Tex. 


C. BRIEF REVIEW OF CERTAIN OTHER FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROPOSALS 


In considering the UMT proposal from an educational viewpoint, 
the reader may be interested to look briefly at certain other educa- 
tional proposals before Congress which have not been offered as 
alternatives to UMT. (The alternative congressional proposals have 
been discussed in ch. V of this report.) Some other educational 
proposals which have received recent congressional consideration, 
and which, being unresolved, might become the subjects of further 
congressional attention possibly affecting the consideration of UMT 
are the following: 

l. E’stablishment of a comprehensive policy and organization for the 
administration of Federal educational programs.—This is discussed in 
detail in the report of the Task Force on Public Welfare of the “Hoover 
Commission” (the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government) published in 1949. Involved in the major 
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problem of determining a comprehensive policy and organization for 
education is the question of the position and responsibilities of the 
central educational agency. Action in the direction of consolidating 
Federal educational programs in the Office of Education was taken 
in the enactment of Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress. 

Several bills introduced in the Eighty- second Congress propose 
strengthening the position and increasing the responsibilities of the 
Office of Education but do not contain the cada that it administer 
a broad training program in the interest of national defense. 

2. Federal aid to the States for elementary and secondary education 
in general_—F or a number of years this has been a perennial issue in 
Congress. Proponents have declared that the Federal Government 
should share the financial responsibility for the support of education 
because it is the foundation of democratic government and is of utmost 
importance to the national security and progress. Opponents have 
emphasized the claim that Federal aid to the States for education 
would lead to Federal control of educational policies and instructional 
procedures. A number of bills proposing general Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education were introduced in the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

3. Establishment of a national scholarship and fellowship pro- 
gram.—Within the last several years the establishment of a broad, 
general program of federally financed scholarship in the United States 
has been recommended by the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 

cation, by the Task Force on Public Welfare of the Commission on 
Organization of the Government (the Hoover Commission) by the 
President’s Scientific Research Board, by the Federal Security Agency, 
by President Truman, and by other organizations and prominent per- 
sons. H. R. 8523 and S. 3455 (the Student Aid Act of 1952) propos- 
ing to establish a Federal program of scholarships and loans for under- 
graduate students were in committee in the House and Senate respec- 
tively when the Congress adjourned. . 
4. Heonganiontion and expansion of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
‘al bills proposing to strengthen and improve the ROTC 
were introduced in the Righty first and Eighty-second Congresses. 
On June 29, 1950, the Secretary of Defense sent the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Committees on Armed Services copies of proposed 
legislation designed (1) to provide a statutory basis for the ROTC 
programs of all the armed services, (2) to establish equality of benefits 
and obligations among the ROTC students of the three services, (3) to 
effect certain changes i in the administration of the statutes governing 
the ROTC, and (4) generally to strengthen and improve the ROTC. 

In conformity with provisions of a letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget clearing the ROTC bill, action was initiated to coordinate con- 
sideration by several Federal agencies of certain procedures under the 
proposed ROTC bill and under such comparable legislative proposals 
as the student-aid bill sponsored by the Federal Security Agency. The 
object has been to provide for coordinated processes for the selection 
of students and to prevent undue competition among the various pro- 
grams. The agencies concerned are the National Secur ity Resources 
Board, the Selective Service System, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Office of Education (Federal Security Agency), and the three 
departments of the Department of Defense. 
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No action was taken by the Eighty-second Congress on any of the 
bills proposing ROTC reorganization and expansion. 

5. Other Federal educational proposals —Other national educational 
issues which either singly or jointly might have some bearing on con- 
gressional consideration of the UMT proposition include the follow- 
ing: (a) Federal aid to institutions of higher education in general, 
(>) establishment of a labor education extension service (similar to 
the cooperative agricultural extension service), (¢) Federal aid spe- 
cifically to medical education, (7) Federal participation in the devel- 
opment of community colleges, and (¢) expansion of Federal aid to 
construction and operation of schools in areas particularly federally 


affected. 


D. ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS 


A study of the UMT proposal in relation to established and other 
proposed educational programs reviewed in this chapter shows the 
need for congressional consideration of these relationships. Particu- 
larly does it show the need for a consideration of what would be the 
relationship of the UMT program to other educational (or training) 
programs of the Department of Defense. 

The many extensive educational activities directly administered by 
the Federal Government consist largely of training for the national 
defense and other programs relating to the national defense. The 
vast majority of Federal funds expended for educational purposes 
are used for war or defense-incurred programs. These include the 
provisions for the education of veterans, research carried out at insti- 
tutions of higher education under contract with defense agencies, spe- 
cial provisions for the education of dependents of military personnel 
and for other children in defense areas, training of military per- 
sonnel directly by Federal agencies and at civilian educational insti- 
tutions, ete. 

Federal activities in the field of education have developed with the 
increase in the importance of education to the national security and 
progress. Many of the educational programs of Federal agencies are 
not carried out in formal educational institutions and are not operated 
for the purpose of promoting education as such. Instead, these pro- 
grams use education or educational institutions for the accomplish- 
ment of other major functions of the different Federal agencies. Such 
would be true in the case of the UMT program if it should be put into 
operation. This fact would have. however, only a minor influence 
on the educational importance of UMT. : 

From an educational viewpoint and from the viewpoint of the na- 
tional welfare, the UMT question relates closely to the question of the 
need for a comprehensive Federal policy and organization for educa- 
tion, in which UMT might have a place. The UMT question also 
relates to the proposal for reorganization and expansion of the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, the proposal for a national scholarship 
program, and other educational propositions discussed in this chapter. 
The relationships are based upon the fact that the established and pro- 
posed programs are all educational or training matters, and are mat- 
ters of Federal concern for the security and progress of the Nation. 

Particularly does consideration of the question of the desirability of 
universal military training require consideration of the amount of 
Federal control entailed in educational programs administered directly 
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by Federal agencies, in comparison with the amount of Federal control 
if any, required in the accomplishment of Federal educational objec- 
tives through educational systems and institutions maintained under 
State authority. The question of Federal influence or control over 
education has been a primary consideration in important discussions 
of proposals concerning what the Federal Government should « 
should not do in this fie Id. 

This consideration involves the question of the most economical 
method of accomplishing general Federal objectives in military, 
technical, and vocational training. The Federal Government has 
well-established programs for the support of vocational education 
through the State school systems. It has been brought out in hearings 
on proposals for UMT that it would consist largely of technical in- 
struction. The established educational programs. of the defense agen- 
cies likewise consist largely of the same kind of instruction. Study of 
the existing and proposed programs leads to the question of whether 
the technic ‘al training sought in a Federal universal military training 
program could be obtained more economic ally through an enlarged 
program of Federal aid to the States for vocational education, particu- 
larly if it included military training. Is the increasing, direct admin- 
istration of technical training and other forms of education by Federal 
departments leading to an actual Federal competition instead of 
cooperation with the States in this field? Since the defense agencies 
already have authority for broad and diversified educational pro- 
grams, What legislation, if any, is needed to give them further author- 
ity in this field ¢ 

It is not within the province of this report to answer these questions, 
because the answers would be largely a matter of opinion. This 
chapter has briefly reviewed what the Federal Government, particu- 
larly the Department of Defense, is already doing in the field of edu- 
cation which might. be taken into consider: ation in broad planning for 
national defense. The chapter has also reviewed some other Federal 
educational propositions which merit consideration in connection with 
the UMT proposal, and has pointed out some of the relationships. 
Answers to the controversial questions raised by this study are neces- 
sarily left to the opinion of the reader and to congressional decision. 





CHAPTER VII. DIGEST OF SIGNIFICANT PUBLICATIONS 
ON EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF UMT, 1951-52 


Following is a digest of selected articles, published during 1951 and 
1952, dealing with educational aspects or implications of UMT. An 
extensive search for some articles of this type favorable and for some 
unfavorable to the UMT proposal yielded material preponderantly 
adversely critical of the UMT idea. The articles included in this 
digest appear to be generally representative of the entire number 
yielded by the search for articles de: ling with the UMT proposal pri- 
marily from an educational viewpoint. 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF UMT 


Condensed from an article entitled “The Implications of Universal 
Military Training for Youth and Education,” by Ralph W. McDonald, 
in the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-Schoot Prin- 
cipals, April 1952, pages 395-403. (Ralph W. McDonald is president 
of Bowling Green State U Linresiiet Bowling Green, Ohio.) 


Because of agitation for universal military training in his day, 
James Madison warned the people of the United “States that: 
“Throughout all Europe the armies kept up under the pretext of de- 
fending have enslaved the people.” For 150 years the American people 
have refused to consider universal military training except during 
periods of widespread fear and confusion. Now, in the midst of such 
a period, as often in the past, proponents of peacetime UMT are at- 
tempting to obtain establishment of such a program. 

O viously we cannot draft all the young men for a system of uni- 
versal military training and 8 years of service in the Reserves, and at 
the same time draft all the same young men for active service in the 
Nation’s fighting forces. Therefore proponents of UMT are proposing 
what they call a pilot system of “voluntary” universal military train- 
ing for 60,000 young men. This is an effort to install UMT through 
the back door. UMT cannot be voluntary ; its most characteristic fea- 
ture is that it is universal and compulsory. The subterfuge can be seen 
clearly in the light of the fact that the Department of Defense could 
train the 60,000 ‘volunteers under such a plan without the special legis- 
lation requested for UMT. 

Anyone who reads the pages of history can see that the forefathers 
who fought for our freedom were bitterly opposed to any form of 
peacetime UMT, which they considered ty rannical. 

Our enemies in both World Wars had had UMT for generations, but 
we won the wars. Our military might derives primarily from our 
great agricultural output, enormous financial resources, superior 
know ledge and abilities of our people, and unenforced patriotism of 
free men. All of these would be weakened by UMT. Those who pro- 
pose 6 months of initial training plus later stretches of compulsory 
training spanning the life of e+ ach boy are proposing to disrupt the life 
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and education of every youth. Furthermore they are urging us to 
undermine the very strength of the Nation. We shall be in danger of 
defeat if we permit the weakening of our educational system, which 
produces the superiority of our financial structure, of our industrial 
system, and of our scientifie and technological progress. 

In a war with Russia the United States would have no chance to 
win by means of the number of men and kind of training which could 
be provided under any system of UMT. On that basis Russia and 
her satellites are far ahead of us. We will win as we have won all 
wars, by exerting the total civilian strength of the Nation. Refusing 
{o militarize our people, through our free educational system we have 
developed abilities and resources far beyond the possibility of 
achievement in a militaristic nation. Adoption of UMT would be 
risking our own enslavement. Our soldiers are superior because they 
are individuals, thinking for themselves, the products of a free 
education. 

In 1938 our generals said that France had the greatest army on 
earth. But using a new system of warfare, Hitler overcame France 
because the very system’of UMT on which the French relied had de- 
bilitated their democracy from within. 

The roots of the greatness of the United States lie in its free educa- 
tional system. By using it to carry every young person to the highest 
level of achievement of which he is capable, we develop our might as 
anation. The effects of peacetime UMT upon our educational system 
would be devastating. Requiring every young man to spend 6 months 
in a military unit and to continue systematic: ally with further periods 
of military training for 8 years would inevitably reduce college at- 
tendance very substantially, It would inevitably mean a smaller 
number of trained people in every field of human affairs except the 
narrow field of militarism. When the Nation is at war our educational 
system suffers. In peacetime we must make up for our deficiencies in 
the education, for example, of doctors and scientists—one of whom 
might discover a cure for cancer or a defense against the atomic bomb. 
The Association of American Colleges recently passed a resolution 
declaring that “UMT as a permanent policy is likely to be fantasti- 
cally expensive, educationally undesirable, morally hazardous, and 
politically dangerous.” 


B. ARMY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN RELATION TO UMT PLANS 


Condensed from an article entitled “The Effects of Compulsory 
Military Training on Education,” by Earl D. Johnson, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Illinois Summer Educational Conference, 1951, pp. 
120-180. (At the time of this writing Earl D. Johnson was Assistant 
Secretary of the Army.) 


It is not possible to predict the effects of UMT on education, or on 
educational institutions or on the individual. The military depart- 
ments are sincerely directing their efforts toward the development of 
UMT plans along a truly American and democratic line. 

It is perhaps reasonable to assume that the initial 6-months training 
period, “occurring as it will in the majority of instances shortly after 
a young man completes high school, will have a minimum disruptive 
effect both on his educational and oc cupational careers.’ 
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The basis of the Army’s entire personnel and training procedure is 
“a positive recognition of and belief in the dignity of the individual.” 
A few of the Army’s activities which illustrate the importance placed 
on the development of individuality are: (1) the Army testing pro- 
gram; (2) expenditure of ‘ta substantial amount of money and time 
on research to improve these testing facilities and techniques *s (3) 
review and improvement of classification procedures; (4) attitude 
und opinion research; and (5) the development of leade rship. 

The UMT program “will be completely universal if it is at all 
possible.” In dealing with the problems of analysis and utilization 
of the lower intellectual and physical groups, the Army is enlisting 
the aid of civilian educators and personnel management experts. 

“The sudden break from the comfort of civilian living with its 
personal relationships of family living into the more impersonal, dis- 
ciplined military existence, the abrupt entrance into a community 
made up of elements from every type of society, the introduction into 
a system which trains for and may involve physical combat—all of 
these too often have a destructive effect on the mental and moral well- 
being of the soldier. 

“To overcome the potential dangers of this disruption, the Army 
has included a well-organized and soundly conceived educational 
program and a ‘noia and positive character guidance program. 

The Army operates the largest school and college program in the 
world. The program is based upon the realization that an informed 
and educated army can fight best. 

The Army is providing basic mandatory education for the high 
percentage of its personnel who have not completed the fifth grade 
or who cannot speak or write English with the fluency of an adult 
who has completed the fifth grade. The Army makes available an 
intermediate educational program for personnel who have passed 


the basic level but have not completed the eighth grade. “This ean 
be followed by a high-school-level course, including vocational and 
technical education. * * * Finally, the high-sc hool craduates are 


working toward the attainment of a college education. 

The Army has employed countless numbers of civilian education 
advisers for servicemen. It has also developed technical schools. 
“No matter what the individual's educational desires and needs, the 
Army is attempting to meet them.” 

Success in the UMT program will help the Army to attain a major 
goal—“the development of an army with a soul, one with individu: lity 
of character, with a feeling for the spiritual as well as the military. 


C. EFFECTS OF UMT ON TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Condensed from an article entitled “For a Faster Schooling,” by 
Edwin S. Burdell,:in the Atlantic Monthly, April 1952, pages 63-65. 
(Edwin S. Burdell is president of Cooper Union College, New York.) 


UMT “can have a more profound effect on the American system 
of education than any other single event in our educational history.” 
It may effect a general tightening up of our entire educational system. 

Since professional education produces our future industrial and 
military leaders, its continuity Seal not be sacrificed to any rigid 
scheme of military service. Whether the Nation is at war or peace, 
we must decrease the expense and length of time required for pro- 
fessional education. 
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Only with better trained specialists and superior machines can 
the West match the massed manpower of Eastern Europe and Asia. 
The designers and builders of our war machines must be trained in 
engineering schools and technical institutes. It would be sheer folly 
to put all our boys into uniform as they graduate from high school. 
In order to maintain technological stiperiority over our “potential 
enemies it will be necessary for us to train 60,000 or 80,000 young 
men in science and engineering specialties and probably several hun- 
dred thousand more for the industrial production of armaments. 
At present the number of engineering-school graduates is decreasing, 
and about one-fourth of the engineers employed in industry are mem- 
bers of Armed Forces Reserves, subject to call to active military 
duty. 

A plan apparently favored by all four of the service branches 
would require of each young man 3 months of basic military training 
followed by 3 months of training in technical military specialties. 
The plan would thereafter permit professional students to complete 
their professional education, counting it as the 3 years of Ready 
Reserve service required of all following the initial 6 months of 
training. 

Every citizen has an important contribution to make according 
to his individual aptitude. Offering each person a chance for appro- 
priate training as an individual is the difference between democratic 
opportunity and totalitarian slavery. The notion that scientists, 
engineers, and physicans can be trained in Army camps or colleges 
converted to cantonments leads to technological bankruptcy. 

Universal military training would cause professional schools to 
study intensively the problems arising from the excessive time and 
cost requirements of their curricula. If Congress adopts an extended 
UMT program that fails to make exceptions at the coming of military 
age, a reshaping of secondary and higher education may be necessary. 

[Details of a plan for reshaping ‘secondary and higher education 
are here set forth. ] 

To meet problems of the future we will need professionally trained 
specialists, young men with basic military training, and a citizenry 
trained to recognize the value of studying the humanities and social 
sciences. The task of building an effective system of education in all 
three of these fields requires imagination, skill, knowledge, and 
courage. 


D. EFFECTS OF UMT ON COLLEGES 


Condensed from an article entitled “Can Our Colleges Survive 
UMT,” by Fred M. Hechinger, in the Reporter, May 15, 1951, pages 
28-31. (Fred M. Hechinger is education editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune.) 


In an article in Look magazine in December 1950, Dr. James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, made an appeal for uni- 
versal military training and service in ‘terms astonishing to many 
other educators. He proposed that at the age of 18 or upon com- 
pletion of high school (whichever came later), every young man 
should begin 2 years of military service. He conceded that this pro- 
posal would entail “drastic readjustments” of the Nation’s entire 
educational system and require “great sacrifice” in general education 
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and professional training, such sacrifices being justified only by the 
“extreme peril” of the Nation. 

The presidents of many other colleges and universities immediately 
opposed this plan. Many of them said their schools could not sur- 
vive such a draining away of students, and that such a program would 
weaken the long-range defense effort of the Nation. 

If it had been put into effect, the Conant plan would have thrown 
out the baby with the bath water—the bath water being the inequality 
of the Selective Service System and the baby being education. 

During debate on the plan, the distinction between universal mili- 
tary training and selective service became blurred. The real difference 
is a psychological one. Many opponents of UMT feel that a perma- 
nent program of this kind might affect the antimilitaristic climate 
of this country. 

The rationality characterizing the debate on the Conant plan became 
apparent when he stated publicly that he had become persuaded to 
adopt a more moderate viewpoint. Perhaps most persuasive was 
the argument of the Director of the Office of Scientific Personnel, 
National Research Council, based on statistics, that Russia was threat- 
ening to overtake us in technically trained manpower. However, 
any argument that we should defer technical students while drafting 
liberal-arts and social-science students leads to another —— In 
a long emergency any deterioration in the quality of the Nation’s 
manpower would be fatal. 

Since in sheer numbers we shall continue inferior to the Communist- 
dominated world, our hope lies in “the exploitation of our superiority 
in quality through education, and in the constant improvement of 
that quality.” A breakdown of our system of higher education would 
be irreparable. 

Much of the present opposition to UMT is a result of the dishonesty 
of some of its advocates, who have depicted it as something good in 
itself, an extension of and an aid to the young man’s education. Many 
who might have been willing to accept U MT asa military necessity 
have “shied away” when it was presented as a way of life. The present 
(selective service) system is grossly unfair and with respect to man- 
power is unreliable in a sustained emergency. On the other hand, 
indiscriminate UMT would seriously undermine the long-range de- 
fense effort if equality of sacrifice had to mean identic al sacrifice. 
A student might better serve his country after graduation. Talk of 
equality of sacrifice is meaningless unless one agrees that everybody 
should be a rifleman. 

Without usage of the colleges as the lifeline to the physical and 
spiritual arsenal of the free world, it will not only be impossible to 


create the strength to defend freedom but no free dom m: Ly remain to 
be defended. 


E. UMT AS FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Condensed from an article entitled “Reveille for Superintendents 
to Duty Under a War Economy,” by Kenneth B. Henderson, in the 
Nation’s Schools, October 1951, pages 35-37. (Kenneth B. Henderson 
is an associate professor of education at the University of Illinois.) 

The period of military duty prescribed for almost all males by the 
universal military-training and service law will make certain de- 
mands upon and create certain needs of youth. Since the law has 
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lowered the mental and physical standards for induction and training 
in the Armed Forces, Federal aid to elementary education has become 
a reality—at least for one population group. Under the lowered 
standards it will be necessary for the Armed Forces to give many men 
an adequate elementary education before training them in special 
fields of military need. Taxpayers throughout the Nation will bear 
the cost of this education. It remains to be proved that the per pupil 
cost will be less than in public schools. The Army, a Federal agency, 
will dictate what shall be taught and how the instruction shall be 
given. 

Persons who have refused to help pay for the education of children 
in States other than their own will be doing precisely that. They will 
be paying for the elementary edue ation of men who attended schools 
in States too poor to maintain an adequate educational program. 
Opponents of Federal aid to education should consider whether it 
would be preferable to have the Federal Government assist toward 
the equalization of edue ational opportunity in all the States or to 
have the Army unwillingly “duplicate the function of the school at 
additional expense and probably with less effectiveness.” 

Our national leaders, Armed Forces, and general public apparently 
assume that we will live in a garrison state for a period that may last 
25 years. Census data show that the school population by 1960 will 
require 750,000 new teachers, not counting replacement of those re- 
-alled to military duty or drafted. The Armed Forces and the public 
must realize that failure to provide competent teachers will in time 
undermine the strength of the Nation. The teachers are our hope for 
the future, whether it brings war or peace. 

Although hard pressed for manpower, during World War IT coun- 
tries like England, Germany, and Russia provided special education 
to persons of high mental ability. In the interest of national defense 
we should send our students with special abilities to colleges and 
professional schools at public expense as part of their tour in the 
Armed Forces. 

Students should be taught to be “as considerate of their responsi- 
bilities as they are jealous of their rights.” It is well known that they 
differ in abilities, aptitudes, and interests. Schools should continually 
search for improved methods of adapting instruction to individual 
differences and of identifying and guiding students having special 
abilities. 

Somehow the schools must compete successfully with industry and 
Government for personnel. Part of the answer lies in giving teachers 
greater satisfaction in such matters as working conditions and elimi- 
nation of petty restrictions on personal fr eedom. 

If in the situation which we face the education profession does not 


supply the leadership, probably some other group will supply the 
directives. 


F. DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION VERSUS MILITARY INDOCTRINATION 


Condensed from an editorial entitled “What Kind of America,” by 


Virgil E. Foster, in International Journal of Religious Educ: ation, 


January 1952, page2. (Virgil E. Foster is editor of the International 
Journal of Religious Education. ) 


wee 
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The great strength of American democracy has been built upon its 
appeal to fhe intelligence, devotion, and initiative of its youth, and 
not upon the use of compulsion, indoctrination, and regimentation. 
The eventual outcome of the world-wide contest for the loyalties of 
men depends upon a convincing demonstration of the wisdom, pro- 
ductiveness, and strength of the democratic venture. Every evidence 
of loss of faith by democratic peoples in their own democratic way 
will strengthen our enemies and create a sense of frustration in the 
minds of our own youth. 

In Public Law 51 the Eighty-second Congress specified that uni- 
versal military training would not become a fact until both the House 
and the Senate had voted favor: ibly on a UMT bill, sweetened for con- 
sumption by-being called the National Security Training Corps Act, 
which the Congress instructed the National Sec urity Training Com- 
mission to prepare. The program proposed by the Commission is 
designed to go into effect as peacetime universal military training. 
The “plan gives much emphasis to indoctrination of the minds of our 
youth with a military point of view. It leaves little room for other 
gain in the military pursuits of the Nation, since all trainees would 
require substantial additional training to be made ready for combat 
duty. 

We must make a decision on this issue. “Do we want this to con- 
tinue to be a country in which young people can be educated in self- 
discipline, challenged to give themselves with free initiative and 
devotion, encouraged to hope that there is a better way to be found 
than war and to give their highest intelligence to the finding of it? 
Or do we want our country to take the first step toward the kind of 
military state many of our ancestors came to America to be rid of, a 
step which can lead only deeper and deeper into military duesbsahien 
of the minds and hearts of youth ?¢” 


G. UMT AS EDUCATION UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 


Condensed from an article entitled “*UMT Means Total, Permanent 
Control of All Our Young Men by a Federal Agency,” by Richard B. 
Keenan. in the Nation’s Schools, Febru: ary 1951, pages : 34-36. (Rich- 
ard B. Keenan is secretary of the } National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education. ) 

The arguments against U "MT are not arguments against making our 
country as strong as possible to meet the threats of the present world 
crisis. Many persons opposed to UMT are strong supporters of the 
draft, of an inereased Air Force, a strong Army and Navy, and a 
stockpiling of critical national resources. 

From descriptions of the UMT program, it appears that a major 
portion of the effort would b. exactly parallel to and would duplicate 
the work of educational facilities now in existence. Many parts of 
the country are now contributing more than their share to the draft 
because their advanced educational provisions have made a larger 
percentage of registrants acceptable to the Armed Forces. Many 
other areas, in spite of their best efforts, are unable to offer adequate 
educational opportunity. 

The draft is temporary and adjustable to emergency conditions, 
while UMT would be a permanent system effectively influencing all 
the Nation’s young men and their families. Selective service offers 
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opportunity for proud voluntary enlistment in service to the Nation, 
but UMT uses only the whip of compulsion. 

Advocates of UMT claim that it offers the “American way” or the 
“democratic way’ ’to conscript youth. 'The opposite is true. The 
way of Federal control is not the American or the democratic way. 
History shows totalitarian governments have imposed military control 
upon their young men. 

Before we yield to the Department of Defense the job of educating 
our youths and building their health, let’s make an effort to achieve 
these goals through established institutions under State and local con- 
trol. Let’s give the schools the finances, facilities, and staffs to do 
the job they claim they can do with adequate resources. 

In order to protect as many of our basic freedoms and privileges as 
possible, in the adoption of any plan for Federal control of the youths 
of this country, the following principles should be adhered to: 

1. The plan should be subject to renewal for periods of not 
more than 2 years. * * * 

2. With each renewal of any plan of UMT or UMS there 
should be a thorough evaluation of (a) its effect on youth, (0) its 
effect on the morale of the Nation, (c) its effect on our progam of 
national defense, (¢) its effect on our national economy, and (e) 
its effect on efforts to achieve permanent peace. 

3. For as much of the training period as possible, the boys 
should be kept near their homes, near their own ministers, priests, 
or rabbis, near the mores and standards and ideals with which 
they have been brought up, and under the direct supervision of 
local civilian committees. 

4. The period of service in UMT or UMS should be directed as 
nearly exclusively as possible to defense activities, leaving to the 
civilian agencies already established the responsibility for non- 
military, nondefense training and instruction. 

5. Except for the strictly military training, the welfare of the 
boys should be under civilian control, and nonmilitary training 
should be given by civilian instructors. 

6. Every effort should be made to create an experience that will 
be as wholesome as possible. * * * 

7. Efforts should be redoubled to find means of reasonable nego- 
tiation with all of the other nations of the world and to develop 
effective ways of settling disagreements and bringing about peace. 

8. To sum up, every practicable and feasible effort should be 
made to avoid or deemphasize the collectivistic, centralized-con- 
trol features of the plan and give as much authority as possible to 
local civilian controls. 


H. SUMMARY OF THE COMMENTS ON EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 


Following is a summary of some of the outstanding ideas expressed 
in the foregoing digest of articles which deal with educational aspects 
of UMT, or consider the UMT question from an educational view- 
point. 

General educational implications of UMT (Ralph W. McDonald) .— 
UMT would weaken our educational system, which produces the 
superiority of our financial structure, industrial system, and scien- 
tific and technological progress, from which our military might de- 
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rives. Through our free educational system we have developed de- 
fensive abilities and resources far beyond the possibility of achieve- 
ment in a militaristic nation. 

Army educational program in relation te UMT pl ns (Earl dD. 
Johnson) .— lt is not possible to predict the effects of UMT on educa 
tion, on educational institutions, or on the individual. At present, 
however, emphasizing the dignity of the individual, the Army 1s oper- 


i 
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ating the largest school and college program in the world. UMT 
would help the Army achieve a major goal. 

Ef cts of UM r on tec }, ni id and profe A Sie nal education (Kd wn Ss. 
Burdell).—Since professional education produces our future indus 
trial and military leaders, its contin lity should not be sacrificed te 
uny rigid scheme of military service. UMT would cause professional 
schools to study intensively the problems arising from the excessive 
time and cost requirement of their curricula. 

Effects of UMT on colleges (Fred M. Heching r)e Since in sheer 


numbers we shall continue inferior to the Communist-dominated 
world, our hope lies not in UMT but in the exploitation of our superior- 
ity in quality through education, and in the constant improvement of 
that quality. Unless we use the colleges as the life line to the physical 
and spiritual arsenal of the free world we may lose our freedom. 

UMT as FY de ral aid to ( ducation { Ke Tine th B. Hi. nade TSon ) —Pe) - 
sons who have refused to help pay for the education of children in 
States other than their own will be doing precisely that under UMT— 
which will include academic education by a Federal agency. In the 
interest of national defense we should send our students with special 
abilities to colleges and professional schools at public expense. 

UMT as edu 1t20N unde r Fy di ral control (Richard B. Ke nan). 
UMT means education under Federal control. Before yielding to the 
Department of Defense the job of educating our youth and building 
their health let’s give our established educational institutions adequate 
resources to do the job under State and local control. 
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CHAPTER IX. COMPARISON OF COSTS OF TRAINING 


Both within and outside of Congress, debate of the UMT proposi- 
tion has touched upon the probable cost of UMT in relation to (a) 
the cost of training in the Reserve Officers Training Corps and the 
National Guard, and (6) the cost of other kinds of education or 
training, such as that generally given in public schools, colleges, and 
universities. These cost rel: ationships apparently have been regarded 
as an important factor in a consideration of the UMT proposal. In 
accordance with the request for this study, cost data relating to the 
several types of educational or training programs are presented in 
this chapter. The facts set forth may be used by the reader to draw 
whatever comparisons he considers significant. A study of available 
cost information and debate on the question indicates that any com- 
parison which might be made public is subject to dispute on the basis 
of the claim that the cost data or the training programs are not 
comparable. 


A. THE COST OF UMT 


In its report to Congress dated October 1951 the National Security 
Training Commission set forth estimates of the cost of the proposed 
UMT program. The Commission emphasized that the estimates 
should be regarded as tentative, primarily because full implementa- 
tion of the program was not in prospect for the years immediately 
ahead. The Commission pointed out that 
Estimates for a fully operative program therefore involve considerable specu 
lation as to future price levels in general, and as to future military and civilian 
pay scales and matériel costs in particular. Estimates will accordingly vary 
with judgments of these several factors, and with differences of judgment 
egarding world conditions 

The Commission stated, however, that accepting these difficulties the 
military departments estimated the first year’s cost at 54,187,983,600 
and the recurring annual cost at $2,158,746.200 for the full pro- 
gram. These figures were based on the following assumptions: “(1) 
a total of 800,000 trainees per year in the four basic training pro- 
grams, (2) a training period of six continuous months, (3) a ratio 
of one overhead person to every two trainees, and (4) no epeadels 
housing for trainees and very little dependent housing for the train- 
ing cadre.” 

The Commission’s report also contained estimates developed by the 
ea ary departments for partial implementation of the UMT plan 
by the induction of 60,000 young men into the preg am. Of this 
number the Commission stated that the Sec ‘retary of Defense would 
allocate 30,000 to the Army, 14,000 to the Navy, 2,750 to the Marine 
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Corps, and 13,250 to the Air Force. The cost was estimated at $398, 
595.210 for the first year and $179,291,680 per year thereafter. Con 
cerning these estimates the Commission said, in part : 


We have not believed ourselves in sound position, or possessed of sufficient 
time, to analyze and challenge in this report the cost figures us presented. 
However, we must record our judgment that the proposed ratio of one over- 
head person to every two trainees appears exorbitantly high and that the 
Commission and the Congress should make every effort to ascertain the valid 
ity of this ratio and to achieve minimum overhead costs generally,’ 


i iated costs of UMT were tabulated by the Commis sion 
detail. r owing is the summary tabulation : 


ne est 
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Estimated costs of universal militaru tra 
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During the House and Senate hearings and House debate on UMT 
in 1952 a number of Members of Congress and other persons com 
mented upon the expected costs of the training. A complete compila- 
tion of these comments would be too extensive for inclusion in this 
report. The following selected statements appear to be generally 
indicative of the nature of the ideas expressed. 

1. Statement of Harold Evans, representing Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, before the House Committee on Armed Services, 
January 29, 1952: 


If we look at the program from the standpoint of cost, what will be its effect 
on our national life? The Commission estimated the direct costs of the pro- 
gram at $4,187,983,600 for the first full year and $2,158,746,200 for each year 
thereafter. This means an annual expenditure of $2,700 for each trainee or 
$450 per month for each month of his training.’ 
Even these astronomical costs do not include the UMT reserves for 7% 
years, the compensation for injuries and deaths, probably higher pay than the 
$30 a month suggested by the Commission, and GI benefits for which there will 
be great political pressure, or the loss in goods and services from the withdrawal 
of 800,000 men from productive labor. Seven years of UMT reserves would mean 
5,600,000 men. Using the minimum figure on Reserve operation of $434 each, 
mentioned by Congressman Van Zandt last October, the Reserve program would 
cost $2,228,400,000 per year. The economists figure the loss in goods and services 
which might be produced by 800,000 young men in 6 months as well over a 
billion dollars. It seems, therefore, safe to estimate that the actual cost of UMT 
when fully operating will be in excess of $5 billion every year. 
To the Friends Committee on National Legislation, to each of you, and to the 
taxpayers of America, $5 billion—or even $2 billion—is a tremendous amount of 
money. It should seem equally large to the members of our Military Establish- 
ment, but of how much consequence is it to these men who have so much more 
than that already to dispense? 
Recent investigations by the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee have shown 
some of the shocking facts about extravagance and waste in the Armed Forces, 
1 National Security Training Commission, Universal Military Training—Foundation ot 
Enduring National Strength, October 1951, p. 20. 
~ bic 

The'tt ining period would Jast only 6 months of the year. 
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both in terms of money and manpower. These investigations have raised grave 
questions regarding the Defense Establishment’s managing the money and re- 
sources which are now at its command, much less the additional sums con- 
templated under the UMT program.* 


2. Statement of Karl T. Compton, Commissioner, National Security 
Training Commission, before the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, February 8, 1952: 


* * * Through UMT we can train and maintain a huge Ready Reserve 
capable of rapid expansion to meet any emergency and do so with much less 
expense to our national economy. The larger we build up our Reserve through 
UMT, the more we will be able to cut our expensive standing force and, thereby, 
greatly reduce by billions of dollars the cost of national survival. 

One small example will serve to illustrate the savings which could be realized 
through UMT. Today with an armed force of, say, 3,500,000 men, a great number 
of them recalled reservists, the total cost of dependency allowances runs some- 
thing like $800,000,000 since only approximately 2 percent of all 1S-year-olds are 
married. 

There has been a great deal of comment concerning the initial cost estimates of 
UMT which were submitted to us last fall by the Department of Defense. These 
estimates presented the first year’s cost of a fully implemented UMT program at 
about $4,000,000,000 a year and the annual cost thereafter at approximately 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 

In a statement submitted to the House Committee on Armed Services on Jan- 
uary 17, 1952, Assistant Secretary of Defense Rosenberg stated that this cost 
would be greatly reduced. For one thing, the $4,000,000,000 figure included the 
construction of training facilities and the purchase of additional equipment. 

It is now believed that the cost of construction and purchase of additional 
equipment will be unnecessary since UMT trainees will utilize facilities vacated 
by the standing forces as such standing forces are reduced. Therefore something 
like $2,000,000,000 might well be saved in the first year’s cost. The recurring 
cost of $2,000,000,000 represents less than $2,700 per trainee for 6 months, which is 
significantly below the present cost of $3,200 for a man in the Armed Forces for 6 
months. You can therefore see that a substantial saving will come about 
through UMT. 

I would reiterate again that the cost of UMT will not be added to the cost of our 
present national defense but rather will be added as the present cost of national 
defense is cut back sharply. We may thus be saved from internal collapse due to 
excessive taxation.® 


3. Statement of Representative W. R. Poage on the floor of the 


House, March 3, 1952: 


Much of the same inconsisteney exists in regard to cost Nearly every person, 
military or civilian, who has approved this bill (H. R. 5904): has laid great 
stress on the claimed monetary savings it is supposed to effect. Certainly we 
all want to save money, but do not let us undertake a program which will 
admittedly cost us $4,000,000,000 the first vear without something more than 


mere unsubstantiated statements as to its savings. How are the proponents 
of this measure going to save any money unless they are going to reduce the 
size of the active Military Establishment by even greater numbers than they 
propose to train? Surely if the over-all size of the Armed Forces remains at 
its present size the tax burden will hardly be reduced by adding 800,000 trainees 
and 400,000 trainers. Yes; I said 400,000 trainers or instructors, because that 
is what the military people themselves say it will take. I know it sounds fan- 
tastie, but the military does lots of fantastic things. One thing, however, I 
never heard of their doing—that is, to overestimate the cost. Their own figures 
indicate that it will cost $2,700 as a minimum to give a boy 6 months’ training 
Actually, it will probably cost twice that much, but even that figure would keep 
a boy in Texas A. and M., Baylor University, or the University of Texas a full 
year and give him a year of academic work in addition to a better military 
course than the UMT camp would provide. 
* * * * * * * 


*S2d Cong., 2d sess., House Committee on Armed Services. Hearings on H. R. 5904, 
January 1952, p. 2906 

*S2d Cong., 2d sess., Senate Committee on Armed Services Hearings on §. 2441, 
February 1952. p. 60 
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Probably the first change will be to raise his (the trainee’s) actual pay to 
equal that of the draftee under selective service. This will add mé iterially to 
the expense, but the next move will almost certainly be to grant Government 
insurance to every trainee, and that it will be expanded to provide lifetime 
coverage. There will be a very limited field left to private firms. With this 
long step toward the nationalization of our largest private business institutions, 
we will have moved a long way from the free economy of private ownership 
which has given our country such a high standard of living." 

Other discussions of the cost of UMT have emphasized the costs 
which are not measurable in terms of appropriations and expenditures 
for the program. Some of the ideas which have been expressed in 
recent writings on this subject are the following: 

Besides the cost to the Government, UMT would generally require 
a considerable payment from the individual trainees in terms of 
economic loss to themselves. The total value of food, clothing, shelter, 
and monthly pay of a trainee would probably be less than he could 
earn during the same length of time in civilian life. According to 
information obtained from the Bureau of the Census about two-thirds 
of the young men 18 to 19 years of age are in the labor force of the 
Nation, and might be thus afforded. 

An indirect cost of the UMT program would be the loss to the 
1ational economy of the productive labor of the young men in train- 
ing. The contribution of each trainee if he remained in gainful em- 
ployment in civilian life would approximate that of the value of the 
over-all average gross national product per employed worker. The 
national and individual loss would be not only that of the 6-month 
military re Lining period but also (a) loss due to inability of the young 
man to find employment prior to induction into UMT because of the 
imminence of his absence from the community and (/) loss following 
completion of the military training due to the necessity for the young 
man to readjust to civilian life and again find normal employment.’ 

In terms of the loss of Cc iv ili an voods and se rvices whie ‘h coulc | be 
eer by the trainees and by the military and civilian personnel 
engaged in the military training program, the indirect cost of UMT 
nica tedly would be great. 

Other indirect costs have been pointed out by writers on this subject. 
However, the entire question of economic implications of UMT is too 
broad for full treatment in this study of the educational aspects of 
the pronosal. A full discussion of indirect costs presumably would 
he included in a comprehensive study of the economic aspects of UMT. 
The primary object here is to set forth the most recent avail: able data 
similar to that which has been used as the basis for comparisons of 
the estimated direct costs of UMT with the direct costs of training in 
the ROTC and in the National Guard, and the direct costs of other 
forms of education or training, such as that given in technological 
institutions of collegiate grade 


B. THE COST OF TRAINING IN THE ROTC AND NATIONAL GUARD 


The following data relate to the cost of military training adminis- 
tered through the ROTC and the National Guard. The information 
has been compiled from official publications, and from memoranda 





® Congressional Record, March 8, 1952, p. 1804. 


™ Rainer Schickele and Glenn Everett, M ‘he Economic Implications of Universal Military 


Training, in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci ience, Septeim- 
ber 1945, pp. 157-158. 
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prepared in the Departments of the Air Force, Army, and Navy for 
the purpose of supplying data for this report. In connection with 
the cost data the several programs are identified and the nature of the 
training under each program is briefly described. 

1. The Air Reserve Officers Training Corps 

The Air Force has Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units at 209 
colleges and universities. At each a 4-year course of military study 
and training is conducted for the purpose of providing qu: alitied of- 
ficers to meet Air Force personnel requirements. ‘The course is di- 
vided into two phases. The first 2 vears constitute the basic course. 
The freshman year Mrgely is devoted to a study of geography and its 
relation to global air power. During the sophomore year basic Air 
Force skills such as aeronautics, navigation, weather, and similar 
subjects are taught. During the advanced course, which is taught 
during the students’ junior and senior years, each student studies one 
of eight specialized subjects offered, taking the one which cor responds 
to his regular academic curriculum. The advanced course is de- 
signed to give students the necessary knowledge and training which 
will enable them to perform effectively in their Air Force specialties 
immediately upon graduation. 

Each advanced course student is required to attend a summer en- 
campment of 4 to 6 weeks’ duration at an Air Force base. This train- 
ing normally is given during the interval between the junior and 
senior years. It is designed to acquaint the students with flying oper- 
ations and the functions of a typical Air Force base. Military train- 
ing is stressed. 

The following data are for the school year 1952-53: 

Total number of Air ROTC students 3 tes ; 145, 511 
Estimated total cost of the training-—_ kon ibe _-. $54, 424, 000 
Estimated cost per trainee ae a aia $240 
2. The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

The Army ROTC has two basic missions. The Senior Division is 
designed to produ ‘e Junior oflicers for future service in the Reserve or 
Regular Army with the qualities and attributes essential to their pro 
gressive and continued development. The Junior Division is designed 
to lay the foundation of intelligent citizenship within the student, 
giving him such basic military training as will be of benefit to himself 
and the milits ary service if he becomes a member thereof. 

Senior Division ROTC training, on the opening of the school year 
1952-53, was offered at 244 civilian colleges and 9 military junior 
colleges in 16 arms and services. The Senior Army ROTC program 
of instruction is divided into two 2-year courses. The basic course 
is normally pursued during the freshman and sophomore years at 
college. The Department of the Army requires a minimum of 90 
hours of instruction during each of these 2 years. It consists of in- 
struction in basic prince iples, citizenship, leadership and command, and 
an introduction into branch tactics and techniques. The advanced 
course is normally pursued during the junior and senior years of col- 
lege. The Department of the Army requires a minimum of 150 hours 
of instruction duri ing each of these 2 years. It consists of instruction 
in tactics and technique, leadership and command, military admin- 
istration, personnel management, military teaching methods, psy- 
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chological warfare, and geographical foundations of national power. 
The summer training c: imp consists of a 42-day period and is normally 
attended between the first and second years of the advanced course. 
Junior Division ROTC training on the opening of the school year 
1952-53 was offered at 34 military schools, 4 military junior colleges, 
— 258 high schools. The junior training program consists of a 3- 
year course for students in high schools and a 2-year Junior Division 
progr: am with the 2-year basic Senior Division program at the essen- 
tially military schools. The high school 3-year course is normally 
given during the last three academic years. The Department of the 
Army requires a minimum of 90 hours of instruction during each 
academic year in the military schools and a minémum of 40, 42, and 
5 hours of instruction, respectively, in each of the three academic 
years in the high-school program. The first year of training is de- 
voted largely to instruction in leadership, exercise of command, phys- 
ical deve lopme nt, weapons, and marksmanship. More advanced in- 
struction in these same subjects is given in the second and third years. 
The following data are for the school year 1951-52: 


Senior divi Junior divi- 
sion sion 
hool year .e 135, 417 66, 670 
I $38, 100, 000 $6, 100, 000 
tudet $281 $91 


The above computation reflects only two facets of the total ROTC 
costs: ni nel) , pay and allowances of Army instructor personnel at 


institutions and summer camps and those costs chargeable to ROTC 
appropriations. The latter includes such costs as student uniforms, 


subsistence, tr: ivel to and from summer camp, pay of students at sum- 
mer camp: maintenance of equipment at institutions, tr ansport: ition 
of eanslins and ia nt; training aids; travel of inspection teams, 
etc. It does not include costs expended by institutions on behalf of 
the ROTC such as cost and maintenance of buildings, pay of military 
property custodian and other clerical help not furnished by the Gov- 
ernment. Further, it does not include the overhead in higher head- 
quarters or cost of equipment at the institution or summer camp. 


The above costs were figured on beginning enrollment strengths and 
do not consider attrition between the beginning and closing year. 


a4 h Ne peal R. serve Officers Traind J Corps 
The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) was estab- 


lished in 1926 for the purpose of offering to certain college students 
the necessary naval science courses required to qualify them for com- 
missions in the Naval Reserve upon graduation. The mission of the 
NROTC was gre: atly ‘xpanded in 1946 to include the training of 
career officers for the Regular Navy. These two training programs 


now 2% , hand in hand and : students enrolled therein are known as 
“contract” and te * stude nts, respective ly, Both classes of stu- 
dents take the same nav: ‘al science courses and drills and are subject to 
ie same privileges aa discipline. They vary widely, however, in 
the method of selection, the benefits received, the obligations entailed, 
and the summer cruises required. 
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Each NROTC unit is under the command of a professor of naval 
science, who is either a captain, United States Navy, or a colonel, 
United States Marine Corps. As head of the department of naval 
science, he as well as the officers of his staff are members of the faculty 
of the college or university at which the NROTC unit is establis’.c’ 

The regular student program provides not more than 4 years o! 
Navy-subsidized education. Students, upon enrollment, are ap- 
pointed midshipmen, USNR. The Government pays tuition, the cos 
of textbooks, and laboratory and other fees of an instructional or 
administrative nature, and furnishes the necessary uniforms. Mid- 
shipma n receive retainer pay at the rate of S50 per month to assist 
in defraying other expenses, such as board and room, ete. It has bee 
found that this retainer pay is usually not sufficient to make the stu 
dent financially independent, and that an additional S100 to S600 
per year, dependit ou upon the college and the sti rat ht, is necess Lr’) to 
meet all expenses. 

Students will normally attend college for 4 years. Wlule in col 
lege they may take any course leading to a paccalaureate or 
degre e, with certain specified exceptions. 

For those college students whi desire net] er fina C] il assistal ce 
from the Navy nor a naval career but who do wish to be available to 
serve their country in time of emergency as a Reserve of 
Navy or Marine Corps, the Navy offers the contract student status. 

} 
l 


Contract students are selected by the professor of naval seience fro 


among those students already in attendance at. or selected for admis 
sion by. the college or university. Contract students are civilians who 
enter into a mutual contract with the Department of the Nay 
which t] ey oblige: L¢ themselves to tale cert in nea il < ¢ » OG 
and drills and o1 ummer training cruise. In return the Navy pro 
vides the required uniforms, gives them a ration allowance during 
their junior and senior years, and offers a Reser 
eraduation 14 qualified. There is no restriction on th course ¢ 
stud hich a cont t student may pursue: | vel < 
study pursued 1 st |e { bar ea e] 
ca vatible with naval nee requirement 

The following data are for the fiscal vea 
A 
™% 
Avi 
sites 
NROT 
tr 
|. The National Guard 

The National Guar ne of the reserve components of t Na 
tional Military Establish t. It is comp l of b the At 
National Guard and the Air National Guard. Each of these pat 
cludes all Ot thre Sibir type re nizations, an | uses the same types ot 


equipment as are found in the Regular servi 
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The National Guard has a dual mission. In time of peace each unit 
is under the command of the governor of the State or Territory in 
which it is located, and may be used by him in emergencies, such as 
civil disturbances or disasters. In time of war it is called into Federal 
service as a part of the Army or Air Force of the United States. 

Training of each unit of the Guard for its Federal mission is ac- 
complished by its own personnel under the supervision of instructors 
from the Regular services and the commanding general of the Army 

r Air Force area in which it is located. This training is conducted 
in accordance with National Guard training programs published by 
the Office, Chief of Army Field Forces and the United States Air 
Force. It is conducted in much the same manner as training of the 
eet services except that time limitations imposed on the National 

Guard necessarily restrict the amount of training National Guard 
men receive. 

All National Guard units are required by the National Defense Act 
to conduct a minimum of 48 assemblies for drill of the duration of 
not less than 2 hours each and 15 days field training each year. In 
addition 3 week ends or 6 separate days of training are presently 
authorized, each day of which must have a maximum duration of 8 
hours. National Guard men are also authorized to attend Army serv- 
ice schools, Army area schools, unit schools and to take Army exten- 
sion courses, Which are designed to qualify them in their military 
occupation specialties. 

The following data are for the fiscal year 1952. 


Army National Air Force 

Guard National Guard 

A verage number 219, 000 14, 696 

Total cost $174, 294, 939 $38, 135, 659 

Cost per traine 1 $792 $2, 595 

Includes pay and allowances, travel, subsistence, uniform clothing, and miscellaneous personne! costs, 

also all supp! snd mat ls for the operation of eqr lipme nt and facilities, procurement of ammunition and 
1dministrative costs of the Nationa] Guard. 


During the fiseal year 1952, 22 wings of the Air National Guard 
were on active duty, which accounts in part for the high cost per 
trainee in the remaining 5 wings, it being necessary to operate a 
Jarge establishment for a relatively small group. 


C. THE COST OF OTHER KINDS OF EDUCATION OR TRAINING (PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, TECILNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS ) 


According to data compiled in the United States Office of Educa 
tion,® the total current expense for the Nation’s public er ry a 
secondary schools was $4,687,.274,000 for the school year 1949-50, 
the latest year for which the data are available. The tot: al disburse- 
ment for current expenditures, capital outlay, and interest for full- 
time day schools, summer schools, and adult classes was $5,837,643,000 
for that year. The total pupil enrollment in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for that year was 25,111,000, the average “daily at- 
tendance being 22,284,000. The current expense per pupil in aver- 





§U. S —" é + Education, State School Systems, Statistical Summary for 1949-50. 
Circular No. 344, June 1952 g 
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age daily attendance was about $209 for the year’s education. These 
expense figures do not include such expenditures as those for hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and general medical care for pupils or instructional 
staffs, 

The instructional staff of the schools (including principals, super- 
visors, and teachers) numbered 962,174. The ratio of the instruc- 
tional staff to pupil enrollment was 1 to 26. 

More recent data are available on expenditures per pupil in city 
school systems. For the school year 1950-51, the median current ex- 
penditure in average daily attendance was $238 in cities having a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or more,, $213 in cities having a population of 30,000 
to 99,999, and $199 in cities having a population of 10,000 to 29,999.° 

The total cost for public and private secondary education for 6,427,- 
042 pupils for the 1949-50 school year was $1,627,643,000, or $255 per 
pupil. 

The total educational and general current expenditure of all insti- 
tutions of higher education (including universities, colleges, profes- 
sional schools, teachers colleges and junior colleges, publicly and 
privately controlled) in the United States for the institutions’ fiscal 
year 1949-50 amounted to $1,706,444,000. These institutions provided 
courses for 2,659,021 students during the regular session and 943,021 
students during the (1949) summer session of that year.° The total 
educational and general current expenditure of the institutions per 
student enrolled (part time and full time in both the regular and sum- 
mer sessions) was about $473.1. Because of the unavailability of ade- 
quate data on the number of students taking less than a full course, 
and on the number of duplications of enrollment in the regular and 
summer sessions it is impracticable to attempt to refine this figure to 
a higher degree of accuracy. It is important to note that it repre- 
sents the current expenditure of the institutions per student enrolled, 
including some duplication of enrollment between the regular and 
summer sessions. ‘The institutional expenditure per student who pur- 
sued a full course throughout the regular session undoubtedly would 
be very much higher. 

Perhaps of greater significance in connection with a consideration 
of the estimated cost of UMT per trainee is the finding from a special 
study made in the United States Office of Education, and reported 
in a memorandum dated November 24, 1952. The memorandum con- 
tains an estimate of the cost per student in technological institutions 
of collegiate grade for the school year 1949-50. The calculations 
were based upon: (1) expenditures as reported by 47 separately or- 
ganized schools controlled by either State or private organizations, 
and (2) students in residence the third week of the fall term rather 
than the total enrollment for the academic year. The educational 


*U. S. Office of Education, Expenditures per Pupil in City School Systems, 1950-51. 
Circular No. 337, May 1952. 

”U. S. Office of Education. Finances in Higher Education. Statistical Summary for 
1949-50. Circular No. 332, December 1951. 


‘This figure includes such items as expenditures for instruction, research, operation of 
libraries, and upkeep of buildings and grounds. The figure does not take into account 
expenditures commonly considered noneducational, such as expenditures for board, room, 
clothing, books, scholarships, and interest on debts of the institutions 
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and general expenditure, excepting extension, was calculated to be 
1,016 per student.' 

The total number of persons employed on the faculties (including 
the administrative and professional staffs) of all the institutions of 
hate education in the v nited States was 246,722 during the school 
year 1949-50. The ratio of the total number of individuals on the 
administrative and professional stafis to the total number of students 
during the regular session was about 1 to 11. 


DP. SUMMARY OF COST DATA 


The whole question of what the UMT program would cost or would 
save the Nation is highly een? and the validity of any com- 
parison of the estimated cost of UMT with the cost of other educa 
tiohat or tra hy programs is su biect to challenge About as far 
as the limitations of this report permit it to go In that direction is 
to the extent of summarizing specific data which the reader may use 
to draw whatever comparisons he considers significant. The data 


preset ited 1 Chis chapter are summarized below. Similar but gen- 
el lly le Ss recent data have been used by persons comparing the prob- 


able cost of UMT with the cost of training in the ROTC or in the 
N wIionhal tru i OF th the cost ol secondary and higher education 






hn vener l. 
\: reported by the National Security Training Commission the 
lita Vv depart 1 hit have estimated the first years cost of full im- 
plementation of the UMT program, for 800,000 trainees per year, at 
S4LIST.9835.600 and the annual re urringe cost at $2,158,746.200. The 
( mate for partial implementation, providing for 60,000 trainees per 
r. has bes reported as SO9S8.895.210 for the first year and S179.- 
1.68 er vear thereatter. During the House and Senate hearings 
Lh ebi on UMT in 1952 Members of Congress and other 
| : : hy ana sometimes contiicting statements concerhing 
(1) ( { ring unong other things that (1) Lie nnual 
| bout 82.700 for 6 months’ training for each 
> iL month for each month of histrainine. (2) The more 
( heserve through UM'T the more we will be able to 
‘ " Ve stal dl hy for eS. thereby reducing DD billions of 
rs t of national survival. (3) There would be a great loss 
1 o e] ces from the withdrawal of 800.000 men from pro 
clin ib tL) The $2,700 a year which UM'T would cost (for 6 
mit ining) would give a boy a year of academic work plus 
Pp r military training 1n a college or university. Some other dis- 
cussions of UMT have emphasized the indirect costs 
Che respective military departments have compiled data on the 
ann il COST pel trainee in each of the several] branches of the ROTC 
nd in the National Guard. In general, however, the figures do not 
represent total costs and have been set forth with explanatory state 
ents too detailed for inclusion in this summary. For explanations 
of the sig ince of the data the reader is referred to the preceding 
‘ res for inst: research, ope f 
s est on de of tl instit ! U. S. Office « 
] ( Ss I ( I i of Cell te Gr ‘ 1V40—56 
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text. The figures furnished by the Departments for inclusion in this 
report are as follows: 


Air Reserve Officers Training Corps: Estimated cost per trainee, school 


year 1952-53 = S240 
Army Reserve Officers Training Corps: 
Senior division, cost per student, school year 1951-52 281] 
Junior division, cost per student, school year 1951-52 | 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps: 
Regular students, average cost, fiscal year 1952 1, 769 
Contract students, average cost, fiscal year 1952 t2 
National Guard: 
Army cost per trainee, fiscal year 1952 792 
Air Force, cost per trainee, fiscal year 1952 2, 595 


\ecording to data compiled in the United States Office of Education 
the total current expense for the Nation’s public elementary and sec 


ondary schools, enrolling 25,111,000 pupils, was $4,687,27 


274.000 for the 
school vear 1949 50, the latest vear for which the data are available. 


The current expense per pupil in average daily attendance that year 


Was about SZOD, These expenses do hot clude ( Xpel diture = ‘| 
those for housing, food, clothn L, and ve] eral medical care for } 
or instructional staffs. 

The total educational and general current expenditure of instit 
tio 5 of higher edu ation, Vi hich enrolled 2 HOD 0 |] stude) ts d ri or 
the regular session and 943,021 during the summer session was 81.706, 
144,000, or about 5473 per student enrolled part or full time. The ex 
penditure per student who pursued a full course tl rouchout the r¢ ru 
lar session was undoubtedly very much higher. A special study made 
in the Office of Education concerning expenditures reported by 47 
technological institutions of collegiate eracde \ elded ( ] : 
the educational and general expenditure, excepting ext on, } 
dent, as being $1,016 for the year 1949-50, The figures do not take to 
account expenditures commonly considered noneducational, 
those for board, room, clothing, and interest on debts of the 


stitutions. 











CHAPTER X. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
OBSERVATIONS FROM THIS STUDY 


Following is a recapitulation of the principal findings and ob- 
servations from this study, brought together here in one place for the 
convenience of the reader: 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE ISSUE 


The universal military training issue is composed of a number of 
elements or considerations which are very important from an educa- 
tional viewpoint. These considerations may be summarized as 
follows: 

The issue is widely regarded as one of the most important ever to 
come before the Congress of the United States. UMT would influence 
our national life in many respects. It is widely believed that one of 
the most profound effects would be upon education. 

The extent of the controversy over the UMT question is indicated 
by the fact that the significance of every word in the commonly used 
phrase “universal military training” has been challenged by Members 
of Congress. During the House debate on the “N: ational Security 
Training Corps Act” in 1952 certain Members at various times de- 
nounced the propésed program as being neither “universal” nor “mili- 
tary” nor even a plan primarily for “training.” Several Members 
also criticized the use of the term “National Security Training Corps.’ 

As described by some of its proponents, although aimed primarily 
at preparation for national defense, the proposed UMT program has 
a variety of objectives, some of which are identical with those of gen- 
eral education. According to the definitions of “education” and 
“educational” contained in Webster’s New International Dictionary 
of the English Language, the UMT proposal is an educational pro- 
position. Anyone regarding it as such, however, should immediately 
take into consideration the important ultimate objectives which propo- 
nents claim UMT would help to achieve, namely, the preservation of 
the national security and the establishment and maintenance of world 
peace. 

The proposal is that the military departments give training to al- 
most the entire male civilian opulation within specified age limits. 

For a clear understanding of the question it is desirable to consider 
separately (a) the principle of UMT, (4) the specific proposal, and 
(c) at what time, if any, the program should be initiated. 

The question is one of establishment of a long-term military and 
educational policy. The proposed program would include the teach- 
ings of many subjects normally taught in civilian educational in- 
stitutions. 
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EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From an educational viewpoint, the historical background of the 
present UMT proposal is significant in that through the years the 
proposition has been associated with other educational or training 
proposals or provisions. Congressional consideration of UMT leg- 
islation after World War I was accompanied by proposals for com- 
bining it with vocational education. Congress rejected UMT. but 
made provision for extension of military training through the ROTC 
at educational institutions, and for the utilization of the Civilian 
Military Traiming Corps as a soures of Reserve oflicers. 

For the purpose of this study it is of special interest that in the 
eritieal vear 1940 the Senate rejected a proposal to provide “elemen- 
tary” military training in the Civilian Conservation Corps. but 
passed a bill to give CCC enrollees vocational training for noneom- 
batant military service. Another consideration in the present study 

at. several times during the period from 1940 to 1944 President 
FF. D. Roosevelt recommended a compulsory 1-year Government train- 
rogram for the country’s vouth as a matter of public 
study. It is important to note, however, that he never specified the 
extent if anv to which he felt the program should include military 


Lrainings. 


ind service p 


Other educational considerations in the historical background of 
{ MT dre: (i) Liat a multiplicity of substitute edueational proposi- 
tions was advan ed at the time of intense and widespread considera- 
tion of the UMT issue around 1945: (2) that the Armv and Navy 
t ost r credited a substitute proposal to utilize established eduea- 
ional institutions for military training with bemg “the entering 
vedge for the eventual UMT defeat” in 1952: and (3) that the recent 
emphasis given by proponents to the universality of the UMT proposal 


ls to 7 ed tional implhieations, sir e if there are to be “no excep 
Ons, ho ¢ xempti )] a”? the undertaking to prepare all for miilit iry 
luding certain physically handicapped persons, those hav- 

9 sth . fourth-grade education, illiterates, and persons unable 
LO speak Ke olish \\ yuld be 1 leed a trel endo : educational under- 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 


nah of the UMT plans advanced by the National Security 

Training Commission, by its individual members, and by the Army, 

Navy. Marine Corps, and Air Force, shows that these plans contain 
its of educational sionificance. 

In its report to Congress the National Security Training Commis 
sion has declared at one point that the first purpose of the proposed 
program Vv oul l be “to tear bh.’ The use of this ferm by the Commission 
is Significant from an educational viewpoint. Simultaneously it is 
inportant to consider from the same viewpoint the fact that the de- 


lared * irst purpose To teach “young men the basic disciplines and 
skills necessary to the successful waging of modern war if the vital 
] erest ot ft heir onunery dem lini I< t} twar he waver : 7 


The proposed educational or training program is therefore pri- 
lv a speclalized one, with a specific, stated aim. The broader 
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education: al aspec ts of the program appe ar upon consideration of the 
following factors: (1) Modern warfare is so technical and its educa- 
tional ree are So broad and changing that the proposal to 
teach all the Nation’s young men the “basic disciplines and skills” 
necessary for modern warfare has raised many questions in congres- 
sional debate concerning the probable nature : and extent of this train- 
ing; (2) accompanying the proposal to teach these “basic disciplines 
and skills” are proposals for important educational undertakings 
which congressional hearings have shown many persons regard as 
ulterior to the attainment of these “basic disciplines and skills 

Additional elements and objectives of the proposed UM1 progratlit 
of special interest from an educational viewpoint might be briefly 
itemized thus: 

(1) Except for certain specif hie functions ol { the National Se urity 
Training Commission the military departments of the Federal Gov 
ernment would have the entire authority and responsibility for the 
UMT program. 

(2) ‘Trainers would be both military and civilian; but all would be 
outside the regular, authorized strength of the Armed For ‘eS 

(3) Under the Air Force program indoctrination would tmnelude 
— ific emphasis upon the principle of good citizenship. The pro 

gram would ine lude 16 weeks of technical training. 

(4) Besides basic indoctrination the Navy program would include 
instruction in specialized fields, among which would be medical and 
dental services, electronics, and administrative and clerical work. One 
objective of the Marine Corps program would be to de velop self 
confidence, discipline, phy Vsic al fitness, and tec hnie al protic le he Vy. 

(5) One objective ot the Army progr im would be to deve lop “ul 
tributes ot leadership: another would be to teach the world wide 
responsibilities of the United States. 

(6) For the entire program the ratio of trainer and administrative 
personne ‘| to trainees would be about 1 to 2. 

(7) The purpose of the educational phase of the * ‘troops intorma- 
tion and education program” would be to provide educational] oppor- 
tunities in subjects normally taught in civilian academic and voca 
tional institutions. 

(8) An objective of UMT in general would be to develop character 
and impart to the trainee “a broader outlook on life, a consideration 
for others, and a firmer devotion to the established democratic ways of 
our Nation.” 

(9) Trainer personnel would be expected to live up to the high 
qualifications demanded of them as “guides and examples for vouth.” 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Following is a summary of what appear to be the most basic ideas 
expressed in the UMT bills and in other national training proposals 
advanced by Members of the Eighty-second Congress in bills, in hear- 
ings, and in debate on UMT legislation. Some of these proposals 
might be regarded as alternatives to the UMT proposal of the National 
Security Training Commission (or H. R. 5904, 82d Cong.) : 

Uy MT bills (H.R.5903, H.R. 5904, H.R. 6032, 8.2441, 82d Cong.) 


These bills would establish a National Security Training Corps, into 
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which male persons would be inducted by the Selective Service System 
as provided in the Universal Military T raining and Service Act (which 
would require each person inducted or enlisted in the NSTC to take 
military training for 6 months and thereafter to be in a Reserve com- 
ponent for 714 years, unless sooner discharged). 'The National Secu- 
rity Training Commission would exercise stipulated responsibilities 
concerning the corps. ‘The Secretary of Defense would prescribe regu- 
lations governing the conduct of the training. 

Other national training bills —H. R. 2563 and H. R. 2792, Eighty- 
second Congress, would establish an Armed Forces training program 
geared to utilize to the fullest extent practicable the existing plants 
and facilities of schools and colleges through the creation and mainte- 
nance of a Students’ Armed Forces Training Corps. 

H. R. 6765 and H. R. 6860 would establish a National Security 
Training Commission which would supervise a National Security 
Training Corps consisting of every male high-school student in the 
United States. Service in the corps would consist of service in a unit 
for not less than 2 academic years, and 6 weeks’ training at summer 
camp during the summer preceditig or following graduation. During 
that period courses prescribed by ‘the Secretary of Defense designed 
toserve asa basis for future service in any branch of the Armed Forces 
would be taught. 

Pr oposals expressed in hearings.—Besides a draft under the Selec- 
tive Service System a threefold military preparedness program pro- 
posed by Represent: itive Foster Furcolo would provide 3 months of 
military training in summer for every male high-school or college 
student. In addition, a civilian-selectee training system would provide 
military training in his home community for every nonstudent male 
citizen between the ages of 17 and 35. 

A citizens’ military training plan was proposed by Representative 
Charles B. Brownson in UMT he: rings in January 1952. Mr. Brown- 
son later expressed his revised proposal in the form of two bills (H. R. 
6765 and H. R. 6860), which have already been reviewed briefly in this 
summary. 

Proposals expressed in congressional debate—In House debate on 
UMT. 1952, Representative Omar Burleson set forth in detail a substi- 
tute UMT program to be carried out in the colleges and universities. 
Young men not eligible to become candidates for degrees would be 
provided vocational training. A proposed commission “would contract 
with the institutions to give the training. The Federal Government 
would have no jurisdic tion over the institutions. 

Other alternative training ideas expressed by different Members 
during the House debate on UMT in 1952 include the following: 

(1) The National Guard armories throughout the country might 
be ated for the training of boys too young to be drafted. (2) Our 
military training program should be ‘coordinated a our economic, 
educational, religious, and social way of life. (3) The draft act, 
volunteers, National Guard, and other existing training units could 
be employed adequately to meet our defense manpower needs. (4) 
The military training program long advocated by the American 
Legion should be adopted as the right one for our youth. (5) The 
trainees under the UMT program could and should be given basic 
military training in a period of 4 rather than 6 months. (6) The 
training planned under the proposed legislation (H. R. 5904) could 
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as effectively and more economically be given through an expansion 
of the National Guard and should be thus provided. (7) UMT should 
be given in accordance with other proven systems of educating our 
youth. 


PROPOSALS IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


In brief and in substance, the following proposals for youth train- 
ing in the interest of national security are set forth in the digest of 
articles published in periodicals during 1951 and 1952 selected for 
inclusion in this study. The proposals appear to have been advanced 
by their proponents as alternatives to UMT as proposed by the De- 
partment of Defense or the National Security Training Commission. 
The following paragraphs give merely the basic ideas. 

UMT through the established public-school system.—Our public- 
school system provides the machinery needed for universal training 
for national preparedness. ‘The military training could be given 
simultaneously with other education. Children in elementary schools 
could be taught maintenance of health and other elements of the 
program. Military emphasis modeled after the ROTC programs 
could begin in high school and extend through junior college. 

UMT combined with civilian edusation in camp schools.—Utilizing 
isolated camp schools, the Government can combine adequate military 
training with a normal year’s academic or vocational education in a 
program lasting 12 months, with little or no loss from civilian life. 
Under a military or civilian superintendent, a military officer and a 
civilian could administer, respectively, the military training and the 
academic or vocational instruction. The program would require 
Spartan living on the part of the trainees. 

UMT integrated with ROTC.—The approximately 200,000 college 
ROTC trainees, usually idle in summer, could be used, as noncom- 
missioned officers, to train 800,000 high-school graduates entering 
training camps each June 15. The camps could be commanded by 
the 5,000 officers who teach military tactics in the college during the 
9-month academic year. 

More technical and scientific training instead of UMT.—The no- 
tion that Russia and China, with their overwhelmingly superior man- 
power, would be deterred from war by UMT in the United States is 
ludicrous. Our only means of defeating these countries in a war 
would be by the use of a combination of air power, sea power, and 
atomic-bomb power. Instead of UMT we need more technical and 
scientific training to strengthen these powers. 


UMT IN RELATION TO ESTABLISHED FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
AND OTHER PROPOSALS 


A study of the UMT proposal in relation to established and other 
proposed educational programs reviewed in this report shows the 
need for congressional consideration of these relationships. Par- 
ticularly does it show the need for a consideration of what would be 
the relationship of the UMT program to other educational or training 
programs of the Department of Defense. 

The many extensive educational activities directly administered by 
the Federal Government consist largely of training for the national 
defense and other programs relating to the national defense. The 
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vast majority of Federal funds expended for educational purposes are 
used for war or defense-incurred programs. 

Federal activities in the field of education have developed with the 
increase in the importance of education to the national security and 
progress. Many of the educational programs of Federal agencies are 
not carried out in formal educational institutions and are not operated 
for the purpose of promoting education as such. Instead these pro- 
grams use education or educational institutions for the accomplish- 
ment of other major functions of the different Federal agencies. Such 
would be true in the case of the UMT program if it should be put into 
operation. This fact would have, however, only a minor influence on 
the educational importance of UMT. 

From an educational viewpoint and from the viewpoint of the 
national welfare, the UMT question relates closely to the question ot 
the need for a comprehensive Federal policy and organization for 
educat tion, in which UMT might have a place. The UMT question also 
relates to the propos: il for reorganization and expansion of the Reserve 
Of cers ‘Training Corps, the proposal for a national scholarship pro- 
gram, and other educational propositions discussed in this report. The 
relationships are based upon the fact that the established and proposed 
programs are all educational or training matters, and are matters of 
Feder: re ‘oncern for the security and progress of the Nation. 

Particularly does consideration of the question of the desirability of 
unive al military training require consideration of the amount of 
Feder: : control entailed in educational programs administered di- 
rectly by Federal agencies, in comparison with the amount of Federal 
col trol if any, required in the accomplishment of Federal educational 
ob ject] ves through educational systems and institutions maintained 
under State authority. The question of Federal influence or control 
over education has been a prim: ary consideration in import: int discus- 
sions of proposals concerning what the Federal Government should 
should not do in this field. 

This consideration involves also the question of the most economical 
method of accomplishing general Federal objectives in military, tech- 
nical, and vocational training. The Federal Government has well- 
established programs for the support of vocational education through 
the State school systems. It has been said in hearings on proposals for 
UMT that the training would consist largely of technical instruction. 
The established educational programs of the defense agencies likewise 
consist largely of the same kind of instruction. Study of the existing 
and proposed programs leads to the question of whether the technical 
training sought in a Federal universal military training program 
could be obtained more economically through an enlarged program of 
Federal aid to the States for vocational education, particularly if it 
included military training. Is the increasing, direct administration of 
technical training and other forms of education by Federal depart- 
ments leading to an actual Federal competition instead of cooperation 

with the States in this field? Since the defense agencies already have 
authority for broad and diversified educational programs, what legis- 
lation, if any, is needed to give them further authority in this field ? 

It is not within the province of this report to answer these questions, 
because the answers would be largely a matter of opinion. This re- 
port has briefly reviewed what the Federal Government, particularly 
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the Department of Defense, is already doing in the field of education 
which might be taken into consideration in broad planning for na 
tional defense. The report has also reviewed some other Federal edu 
cational propositions which merit consideration in connection with 
the UMT proposal, and has pointed out some of the relationships. 
Answers to the controversial questions raised by this study are nec 

essarily left to the opin ion of the reader and to cons ere ssional ¢ lecision. 


SIGNIFICANT PUBLICATIONS ON EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF UM 


Following is a summary of some of the outstanding ideas expr 
in the digest of articles dealing with educational aspects of UM’ r. 
considering the UMT question from an educational viewpoint, Ci 
have been included in this study: 

General educational implic ations of UMT (Ral ph W. MeDonald).— 
UMT would weaken our educational system, which produces the su 
periority of our financial structure, industrial svstem and scientific 
and technological progress, from which our military might derives. 
Through our tree educational system we have developed defensive 
abilities and resources far beyond the possibility ot achievem nt in 
militaristic nation. 

Army educational program mn Mr" lation ta U7 MT lans (Earl dD. 
Johnson) —lt Is not possible to predict the effe cts of C M I on eduen 
tion, on educational mstitutions, or on the individual. At present, 
however, emphasizing the dignity of the individual, the Army is op 
erating the lareest school ana college provTram in the world, UM [ 
would help the Army achieve a major goal. 

Effects of UMT on technical and prose ssional education | Edu 
Burdell) —Since professional education produces our future indus 
trial and military leaders, its continuity should not be sacrificed to 
any rigid scheme of military service. UMT would cause professional 
schools to study intensively the problems arising from the excessive 
time and cost requirements of their curricula. 

Kf ets of UM7 or coll UES (Fred M. HT ching } ).—Since in sheer 
numbers we shall continue inferior to the Communist -ominated 
world, our hope lies not in UMT but in the exploitation of our superi 
ority in quality through education, and in the constant improvement 
of that quality. Unless we use the colleges as the life line to the 
physical and spiritual arsenal of the free world we may lose our 
freedom. 

UMT aS Fy de ral aid io edue ation (Ke dilte th B. Hi nale POW } —Per 
sons who have refused to help pay for the education of children in 
States other than their own will be doing precisely that under UMT- 
which will inelude academic education by a Federal agency. In the 
interest of national defense we should send our students with special 
abilities to colleges and professional schools at public expense. 

U MT as education under Federal control (Richard BR. Ke nnan )- 
UMT means education under Federal control. Before yielding to the 
Department of Defense the job of educating our youth and building 
their health, let’s give our established educational institutions 
quate resources to do the job under State and local control. 
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THE QUESTION OF COSTS 


In congressional debate, in hearings on the UMT proposal, and 
elsewhere, Members of Congress and other persons have drawn com- 
parisons between the estimated cost of UMT and the costs of other 
training or educational programs, such as those of the ROTC, Na- 
tional Guard, public secondary schools, and institutions of higher 
education. Such comparisons are a major consideration in this study. 
However, the whole question of what the UMT proposal would cost 
is hig ehly controversial; and the validity of any comparison of the 
estimated cost of UMT with the cost of other educational or training 
programs is subject to challenge. About as far as the limitations of 
this report have permitted it to go in the direction of making com- 
parisons has been to the extent of summarizing specific data which the 
reader may use to draw whatever comparisons ‘he considers significant. 
The relevant data presented in this report may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

As reported by the National Security Training Commission, the 
military departments have estimated the first year’s cost of full im- 
plementation of the UMT program, for 800,000 trainees per year, at 
S4, 187,983 3,600 and the annual recurring cost at $2,15§ 8.746.200. The 
estimate for partial implementation, prov iding for 60,000 trainees per 
year, has been reported as $398,895,210 for the first year and $179,- 
291,680 per year thereafter. During the House and Senate hearings 
and House debate on UMT in 1952, Members of C ongress and other 
persons made many and sometimes conflicting statements concerning 
these estimates, declari ing, for example, that: (1) The annual expendi- 
ture would be about $2,700 for 6 months’ training for each trainee, or 
$450 a month for each month of his training. (2) The more we build 
up our Reserves through UMT the more we will be able to reduce 
our expensive standing force, thereby reducing by billions of dollars 
the cost of national survival. (3) The $2,700 which UMT would cost 
for 6 months’ training would give a boy a year of academic work, plus 
superior military training, in a college or university. Some other dis- 
cussions of UMT have emphasized the indirect costs. 

The respective military departments have compiled data on the an- 
nual cost per trainee in each of the several branches of the ROTC and 
in the National Guard. In general, however, the figures do not repre- 
sent total costs and have been set forth with explanatory comments 
too detailed for inclusion in this summary. The figures furnished by 
the departments are as follows: 


Air Reserve Officers Training Corps: Estimated cost per trainee, school 


WNDU Teheran istces ke oa ee pea ee A ee oe $240 
Army Reserve Officers Tr: tining C orps: 
Senior Division, cost per student, school year 1951-—52_______________ 281 
Junior Division, cost per student, school year 19: ns NOs sivetcenaddiimcacad ence 91 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps: 
Regular students, average cost, fiscal year 1952__.......___________ 1, 769 
Contract students, average cost, fiscal year 1952_.......____._______ 452 
National Guard: 
Army, Gost Ger Chhines, ROCEE YORE Bee es ss ee dn eenes > we 
Air Force, cost per trainee, fiscal year 1952_____ 55 


According to data compiled in the United States Office of dca. 
tion, the total current expense for the Nation’s public elementary and 
secondary schools enrolling 25,111,000 pupils was $4,687,274,000, and 
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the current expense per pupil in average daily attendance was about 

$209 for the school year 1949-50, the latest year for which these data 
are available. These expenses do not include expenditures for items 
such as housing, food, and clothing for the pupils or instructional 
staffs. 

The total educational and general current expenditure of institu- 
tions of higher education, which enrolled 2,659,021 students during 
the regular session and 943,021 during the summer session, was $1,706,- 
$44,000, or about $473 per student enrolled part or full time. The 
expensliture per student who pursued a full course throughout the 
regular session was undoubtedly very much higher. A special study 
made in the Office of Education concerning expenditures reported by 
47 technological institutions of collegiate grade yielded an estimate 
of the educational and general expenditure, excepting extension, per 
student, as being $1,016 for the year 1949-50. The figures do not take 
into account expenditures commonly considered noneducational, such 
as those for board, room, clothing, and interest on debts of the 
institutions. 

In concluding this consideration of costs perhaps it should be em 
phasized that any comparisons which might be made are subject to 
dispute on the basis of the claim that the ‘data and the training pro- 
grams are not comparable. Nevertheless, many persons have evi- 
dently regarded various comparisons of cost data as being significant. 








APPENDIX: ATTITUDES OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Attitudes of a number of educational associations toward the UMT 
proposal have been expressed in resolutions adopted by these organ- 
zations, In statements made by officials authorized to represent them, 
and in other ways. The following pages contain material indicative 
of the attitudes of the enumerated organizations toward the que tion 

nde consideration. 


\. AMERICAN ASSOCLATLION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The American Association ot Junior Colleges is a nol profit pro 


1 
te ss1onal organization of over 450 yuMor colleges located in 46 PSsTates. 
It indirectly represel ts about Loo additional collea S. ‘The more than 


600 institutions which it directly and indirectly represents had a com- 
bined enrollment of about 575,000 students durit o the a idemic year 
1950-51. 

Following isa part | quotation of the extend d statement made to 
the House Committee on Armed Services on January 25, 1952, by Col. 
James wr Conrad, president ot Nichols Junior (' yllege, if Dud eV, 
Mass... and chairman of the legislative research ommittee f the 
\merican Association of Junior Colleges: 


rhe American Association of Junior Colleges wis! 





ov et ” perfectly 
ear t t military strength for national security and world peace mu 
ined. We believe that the present world situation and what may be expected 
for several vears in the future will demand that practically every 
ceptable man will be expect d to render vah ible se ce to his ce intry HI 
ever, we are opposed to the assumption that active e py 
every person Vie ust he ntinuously t 1 in ot elds es 
ent | welfar nad ilitary security 
II Anu \s f Jy ‘ Co ( S | S } 
ri it + wl h dem: a) hs it « 1 } t+) ! ‘ v 
‘ } h of 18 vears, ¢ pt extreme irdship ¢ S I s Vill 
( | ( ! } le ies i) ) ) { 
vi isons 
\ Ir} ited STS I rr ul ‘ t! r if } S Wi 
ire broken down into per unit costs, they are as follows 
| st stage: Number of men, 60,000; total cost, S398,895.210; cost pe I ) 
( nths’ training, $6,648; one trainer or administrative personnel f ry 
VW ‘ ? 
mec ut Number of m mn, SOOO): 1 ital eost. S4 IST7.OS3 ei) < ) 
‘6 mont raining, $5,235; one trainer for every two trainees 
Third stage: Number of men, SO00,000: total cost, S2,158,746.200 ost per man 
6 months’ training, $2,698: one trainer for every two tra ‘ 
Dp. ka plan would inevitably disrupt and retard the further preparatié f 
for technical, scientifie, and pr fessional careers w 
‘Iv needed for national security and military efficiencs 
(. The proposed plan would virtually destroy the f e-honored American 
raudition of voluntary services for military careers. One of the greatest assets 
\ I itizenshi] he opportunity men have 
I I 1 i) } q \ 
( 
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services and because of this fact we believe that volunteers for military duty 
have contributed to the success of our arms out of all proportion to their numbers, 

Ill. The American Association of Junior Colleges believes in and has gone on 
record (at the national convention in Des Moines, Iowa, March 8, 1951) for a plan 
which is believed to be superior to that provided in H. R. 5904. Our proposal is 
as follows: 

A. Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 18%, unless exempted 
for training in other essential fields, and unless he is still in high school and in 
that case the age should not be over 19, should begin a program of military 
training or of military training and education which will be not less than 24 
months or its equivalent. As each able-bodied young man, therefore, approaches 
the age of 18%, he may fully expect to render some kind of special service in 
behalf of his country, 

B. The plan of the American Association of Junior Colleges under which citi- 
zens may satisfy the minimum requirements for military service is as follows: 

1. He may enlist in any branch of the Regular Military Establishments. We 
believe that under no circumstances should the privilege of voluntary enlistments 
for the various branches of military service be abolished. 

2. He may enlist in the National Guard of the several States. We believe that 
the National Guard should be greatly expanded, the time of training extended, 
and the States assisted to a greater extent by the National Government in pro- 
viding adequate facilities for this line of defense. We believe that men cat 
enter the National Guard initially without the necessity of going through 6 
months of basic training in a universal military training camp, provided the 
program for the National Guard is extended and strengthened. 

Moreover, the fact that men may live at home and engage in profitable and 
productive employment will result in tremendous savings in military expense 
and add to the national wealth from the productivity of the members of the 
National Guard, 

3. Young men may seek appointment to attend one of the national military 
academies. These academies provide for concurrent military training and edn- 
cation. Apparently the program is successful; otherwise, the United States 
would not depend so heavily upon these institutions for the production of pro- 
fessional officers for the various branches of the armed services. If it is argued 
that you cannot combine military training and education effectively, on what 
basis can it be supported that the national military academies are efficient? 

We take notice of the provision in H. R. 5904 that young men who will attend 
one of the national military academies shall be exempted from the 6 months of 
basic training. We wonder why. It is stated in H. R. 5904 that young men 
who are headed for civilian colleges and other essentially military institutions 
and who will be members of the ROTC, NRTC, Marine Corps platoon leaders 
class, and so forth, shall not be exempt from the 6 months of basic training. 

The argument advanced for this provision is that these young men who will 
be potential officers should come in contact with the rank and file of all young 
men whom they will probably be called upon to lead at some future date. If 
this argument is sound with respect to men who will become officers from civilian 
institutions, it is equally sound for its young men who will become the profes- 
sional military leaders after graduation from the national military academies. 

4. Young men should be permitted to attend colleges and take their education 
concurrently with military training in ROTC, NROTC, AFROTC, and so forth. 
While we do not have the percentage of young men who have become officers in 
the military establishments from these kinds of programs, it is our understanding 
that the greater proportion of all commissioned officers have been secured from 
this source. 

We raise the question as to why a young man should be compelled to spend 6 
months in basie military training and thereby disrupt his initial college and 
university plans when he will receive that training during his first 2 years in 
the colleges and the universities. If young men are given 6 months of basic 
training before they enter college, it would seem to be unnecessary for them to 
repeat the basic program in ROTC, NROTC, and so forth. We believe that it 
would be a waste of time and money to carry out this type of duplication. 

5. Young men should have the privilege of attending a junior college or 
technical institute in which they may receive concurrently basic military train- 
ing and education. In all probability more than 60 percent of these young men 
would continue their education in senior colleges and thus qualify for the 
advanced program in ROTC, NROTC, and so forth. 
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It is believed, however, that large numbers of the graduates of junior colleges 
and technical institutes can be trained for military service and concurrently 
receive education and training in many technological fields which are greatly 
needed not only in civilian life but also in the military. The report of the 
National Security Training Commission specifically indicates that a large per- 
centage of all the men who will be inducted under the proposed universal military 
training will receive specialized technical training. We contend that this type 
of technical training with the exception of certain highly specialized aspects 
can be given in colleges, junior colleges, and technical institutes at a cost far 
less than that proposed under the plan for universal military training. 

Young men should be permitted to enlist in the Organized and Active Reserve 
component of any branch of the military service which may be open to them. 
We believe that the Reserve Corps program should be greatly expanded, vitalized, 
and adjusted so that basic units of training may be established in junior colleges, 
senior colleges, or universities which may request them and which are capable 
of maintaining a unit of the minimum size required by the military. 

” oa « * a * * 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the general plan which we have proposed is 
more in keeping with American tradition and enterprise than the universal mil 
tary training program as outlined in H. R. 5904, which would virtually drive 
every young man through exactly the same channel. We believe that the variety 
of opportunity to render service even though it is perfectly clear that service 
must be rendered by every young man will be far more suitable to the demo 
cratic ideals of the United States than a plan of permanent national conscription 
of every young man who arrives at the age of military service. 

In conclusion, we wish to register our opposition to the proposal that the 
provisions of H. R. 5904 be initiated under the so-called volunteering of young 
men. To us, this is a clear subterfuge, an attempt to conceal the real issue 
from the American people. The recommendations for a universal compulsory, 
and permanent peacetime policy of military training should be met head on as 
a single issue. It should not be a rider to any other legislation and it should 
not be initiated on a deceptive basis.’ 


B. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Established in 1865, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators is a national organization of State, county, and local superin- 
tendents of schools. The paid membership now numbers about 9,000, 
The membership also includes presidents and executive officers of in- 
stitutions of higher education and professors of educational adminis- 
tration. 

The following resolution was among those adopted by the American 
Association of School Administrators in three regional conventions 
at St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Boston in 1952: 


Youth and the military program.—We pledge our support for a strong America 
with all the resources of the Nation, including educational facilities, utilized to 
this end. We recognize the contributions of colleges and universities to national 
defense. We urge that every effort be made to meet the personnel needs of the 
Armed Forces with the least possible interruption of the high school and college 
careers of youth and with equity between the college and noncollege groups. We 
oppose any form of legislation which, in the name of national security, would set 
up parallel educational agencies to absorb, supplant, or duplicate the educational 
facilities now in existence.‘ 


C. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The American Council on Education is a large, Nation-wide organi- 
zation embracing several classes of membership, among which are con- 


282d Cong., House Committee on Armed Services. Hearings on Universal Military 
Training, January 1952, pp. 2698-2702 

3 Information obtained from the national headquarters of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

American Association of School Administrators. Official Report, 1952, p. 317 
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stituent members, now including 81 national and regional educational 
associations; associate members, now including 60 national organiza- 
ions concerned with education; and institutional members, now num- 
bering 975 universities, colleges, and State and-city school systems. 
Being a voluntary agency of coordination, the council operates 
through a large number of committees and commissions re presentative 
of its membership and in some instances of other elements in the 
citizenry.® 


On February 20, 1952, the following statement on universal military 
training was unanimous]y approved by the council’s committee on 


} 


relationships of higher education to the Federal Government : 


\fter prolonged study and discussion and after serious consideration of rele- 
vant reports, proposed legislation, and manpower statistics, the committee on 
relationships of higher education to the Federal Government of the American 
Council on Education unanimously adopted the following statements: 

1. We approve the continuation of the present recruitment of our necessary 
Armed Forces by the Selective Service System and by ee 


” We agree with the laudable objectives that have guided the National Secu 
rity Training Commission in formulating its proposed plan for military training 
and the creation of a Reserve force, namely: 

a) To reduce in the next few years our standing active military forces; 
To build up a youthful and effective Reserve ; 
(c) To provide by legislation a training plan less subject to temporary 


versals of policy than our programs of the past; 
d) To provide for the supervision by a predominantly civilian commis 
sion, such as the NSTC, of the military training of our young men 

>. We do not, however, advocate the adoption at this time of the proposed new 


universal military training program. We take this action because we are con- 


need that UMT is not the best method which can be devised to provide for the 
present defense of our country and meet all of the objectives listed in para 
‘anh 2 
nidve e that legislation extending the present Selective Service System 
b Ltn be adopted soon as possible 
We advocate a tinuation of the present deferment program for college 
udents th the understanding that such deferred students s hall serve their 
rer red time in the Armed Forces at the conclusion of their academic work. 
We | | e prop sitions because we believe that by this means 
ie men in the Armed Forces can be reduced and 
WE ? ‘ e Reserve which will accomplish the financial and 
es envisaver he proposed UMT ] 
7. We advoeate t t Congress instruct the National Security Training Com- 
) t t tudy plans to meet these objectives and to give special 
dera ! » tl hove recommendations. 


< 


D. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Phe American Federation of Teachers is a voluntary, professional 
reani ation afliliated \\ ith the \merican Federation of Labor. 
igation of published sources and inquiry of the American 
Federation of Teachers have not yielded, in time for inclusion in this 
eport, any information concerning the attitude of this organization 
rarding universal military training 


Informatio btained from the national headquarters of the American Council on 


American Council on Educatior Higher Education and National Affairs, February 25, 
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E. AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Vocational Association is an organization of about 
32,000 vocational education leaders, supervisors, and laymen con- 
cerned with the various vocational services of the public schools of 
America. The organization has consistently advocated vocational 
education of less than college grade for all persons able to profit 
from such education. It has maintained an interest in youth and 
adults with respect: to their preparation for and advancement 
occupations of their choice.’ 

According to information obtained by memorandum signed by the 
president, the treasurer, and the executive secretary of the American 
ocational Association for inclusion in this report, “the present views 
of the overwhelming majority of the members of the American Voea 
tional Association” are ex yressed in a resolution passe | by the ASSOCIA- 
tion at its annual meeting in Philadelphia in 1944. The resolution 
reads as follows: 


The American Vocational Association as an orga ition «a < not wish tft 
take any official position either positive or negative on the qu on of universal 
compulsory military training We are, however, emphatically opposed to the 
organization of any separate national program of education created under the 


guise of compulsory military training. 
F. ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Association for Higher Education, a department of the National 
Edueation Association, is an organization of individuals engaged full 


; ; eet ° : ] Ai ] 
time 1n college and unLVversity teaching and adm stration. Lt nias 
approximately 18,000 members in 1.600 of the Natio LSU u 
| ‘ ' ‘ { 
I: tT higher equeceation., Its menimbers are pre li { pi is, 
deans, business managers, registrars, librarians, var other ad \is 
: a ; + . . : 
trative onicers, and faculty members from every Ccudel ana pro- 
fessional field. 
SO s al > 4 ] 1 ‘ ; : 
Follow ng is a part of the text of a statement mace oy the ex itive 
we : : Soa : ; 
secretary of the Association for Hig! er Education be eC e sel 
Committee on Armed Services on February LI, 1952 
In i report, the National Security Training Comm | 
tors are ng to make reasonable adjustments in tl : dules 
rece es e assurance that the new condit ns will be e1 t o I 
nothe ’ endless series of d uptive chang I ¢ 
il Thi¢ he on the propos S f he €* 1LSS |? tl 
hducatic ( ed a questionnairz which 1,600 ) s i I 
lea l the ecomn nt ft ‘ lit in ‘ 
ite nad d in percentage The re ndicat i he 
resp l 1 ue eve Tike ( eve i ‘ es i ~ i 
t] ) of UMT proposed by the ¢ I { 
believe thi 1a) tment can be mic oO W i Col i 
inconvenience 
Qn the whe howevye colleg ind u ers 1 . | 
? be ( i he re es to the Denartme ‘ e} ‘ 
tive that the proposals of the National Security T1 ‘ re ge 
ally fain Ll satisfa ry if the Nation is to have a 
Inf 1 f 1 t} 1 } 
AS 
Ameri Voeat | Ed yy g 
eX retar the as t 1 
I lle the Department of H r I \ 
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tary training. Concerning specific recommendations, modifications are favored 
in three respects. A slight majority of respondents believe (1) that every young 
man should serve, not just those who can meet present mental or physical stand- 
ards for the Armed Forces (50.8 percent) ; (2) that students engaged in or in- 
tending to engage in medical, dental, scientific, or professional study should re- 
ceive special treatment (54.3 percent): and (3) that split training with two 
3-month periods be permitted for college students who wish to take advantage of 
it (59.1 percent). Other recommendations of the Commission, such as those 
on the deferment of high school and college students, of hardship cases, and for 
occupational purposes, those on monthly inductions, on general status of trainees, 
on compensation and moral safeguards are regarded as generally fair and satis- 
factory. 

Do college and university people oppose the principle of UMT? Fifty-one and 
one-half percent of them do, but 43 percent of them are somewhat or very much 
in favor of it. Iam not here, therefore, to oppose UMT as such, or to argue the 
various claims made for it. But college and university people are in substantial 
agreement in opposing the recommendation of the Commission that UMT “should 
get under way at the earliest possible date.” Nearly three out of four, 72 percent, 
believe that Congress should postpone the introduction of UMT at this time or 
withdraw authorization for it, with the percentages for the two positions ex- 
actly equal. Only 28 percent believe a program of UMT should be set up con- 
currently with continued Selective Service operation, which is the intent of the 
Department of Defense. I wish to direct the rest of my statement, therefore, to 
this point. 

The colleges and universities are well aware of the vital needs of the defense 
effort and national security. Their contributions, both to immediate and long- 
range national security, are tremendous. But they oppose the initiation of a 
program of universal military training at this time because UMT is inadequate 
to meet the present crisis in world affairs. 

The Commission states that the “Nation must soon resolve its military man- 
power problem through UMT and a revitalized Reserve.” Representatives of 
the Department of Defense have indicated that if a program of UMT is started 
now on a modest scale, in 2 or 3 years, possibly by July 1, 1955, according to 
General Collins, the draft could be eliminated in favor of a fully operative UMT 
program, and the size of the Armed Forces cut down. 

This is, I submit to you, gentlemen, not only wishful thinking, but dangerous 
doctrine. The Commission acknowledges that our “free society is engaged in 
mortal combat with Soviet communism,” and suggests that the struggle will last 
“for a decade or more.” It goes on to state that UMT represents “in the period 
immediately ahead, no alternative to the maintenance of substantial standing 
forces.” College and university administrators agree; but it is precisely because 
of these facts that they oppose initiating UMT at this time. The fact is that 
the United States in this divided world will require an armed force in being of 
approximately its present size, 31% million men, to meet our military commit- 
ments at home and abroad and preserve our national security. Regardless of 
the size of the Reserves, the Armed Forces in the next few vears cannot be cut 
much lower without jeopardizing the future of the free world and our position 
at the head of the democratic nations. 

Once the present pool of available manpower in the 1814—-26-year-old group is 
exhausted, the maintenance of an adequate armed force in being will require at 
least 2 years of active military service from every able-bodied young man. The 
need cannot be met by having these young men receive 6 months of military 
training, regardless of the length of time they spend in the Reserves or the nature 
of their continued Reserve training. An armed force of careerists and those 
UMT men who volunteer to stay in active service will not provide the Armed 
Forces we must have until something approaching peacetime succeeds this period 
of limited armed conflict and serious international tension in many quarters 
of the globe. 

An armed force of sufficient size can be had under a program of UMT only if 
the trainees continue for an additional 18 months of active service, or are recalled 
later for such duty. In his testimony before the House Armed Services Com 
mittee, General Hershey admitted that UMT trainees would have to pass from 
training to active service, “until such time as a reduction in the size of the 
Armed Forces can be safely achieved.” UMT would have to run concurrently 
with Selective Service, he acknowledged, “for a reasonably long time.” 

If this is the case, as I firmly believe it is, then no useful purpose is served 
by passing UMT legislation at this time. It is impossible to predict how long 
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the present crisis or subsequent crises will last, nor to foresee what conditions 
will then prevail. A number of years from now conditions may be so entirely 
different that any program of universal military training would have to be 
drastically different from that proposed by the National Security Training Com- 
mission. When the Nation comes closer to approaching peacetime conditions, a 
blueprint for peacetime military training can then be drawn. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the fact that the Nation must have an armed 
force which requires 2 years of active military service of every physically fit 
youngman. Such universal military service, accomplished through the machinery 
of the draft, and not UMT, is the answer to our present military needs and 
those of some years to come. As the Association of American Colleges declared 
in a resolution passed at its annual meeting in January: “Currently to embark 
upon a program of UMT, essentially a permanent peacetime measure, rather than 
to invest our time, thought, and effort on behalf of immediate military de- 
mands * * * jis to dissipate energy and to court national disaster.” You 
will recall, I'm sure, the views of General MacArthur on UMT, expressed when 
he was testifying last May, but the words bear repeating: “I would wait and get 
through the emergency that faces us now, and then on what has resulted, and 
what exists then, I would sum up the facts and make my decision.” This, gentle- 
men, is what the Department of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association counsels at this time.” 


G. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Association of American Colleges is an organization of those 
undergraduate colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be duly 
elected to membership after recommendation by the board of directors. 
The membership of the association includes the presidents of the 
approximately 700 accredited colleges and universities of the United 
States.” 

The following resolution concerning universal military training was 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges held in Washington, D. C., January 8-10, 1952. 


Recognizing the continuing crisis through which civilization is passing, the 
Association of American Colleges at its thirty-eighth annual session pledges anew 
its support of all measures necessary to maintain a free and democratic world. 

Currently, military security demands that we place great emphasis upon prepa- 
ration for work in technological fields, upon constant planning for industrial 
mobilization, and upon the unending improvement of weapons and military 
methods. We recognize that military policy must provide for swift adjustments 
between periods of acute crisis which demand large standing forces and periods of 
relative calm which require smaller standing forces, but a large trained and 
Ready Reserve. We therefore reaffirm the resolutions relative to human re- 
sources adopted at our last meeting under the title of “Declaration on Manpower.” 

At the same time it is our conviction that our ultimate security depends upon 
development of the United Nations, the international regulation and reduction 
of armaments, the exchange of persons under the Fulbright and other acts, 
financial and technical aid to disadvantaged peoples, and the promotion of demo- 
cratic principles throughout the world. We therefore urge support of these and 
similar measures, now and in the years immediately ahead, which give hope for 
the establishment of world law and order. 

In view of the substantial hope which these nonmilitary activities and develop- 
ments hold out, we believe that to concentrate the national effort on their success 
is more likely to bring security in the long run than consideration of military 
procedures. We are therefore much concerned over the pending proposal to 
establish a National Security Training Corps which would permanently provide, 
even in peaceful times, a compulsory universal military training program. 

Since the Selective Service program appears to meet our present demands for 
military forces and since the inauguration of UMT at this time would actually 


"1 Association for Higher Education. Statement before Senate 
Services, February 11,1952. Processed. 4 p. 

2 Information obtainéd from the national headquarters of the Association of American 
Colleges. 
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detract from the supply of available manpower (one overhead person being 
needed under UMT for each two trainees), we are strongly opposed to this 
legislation, on the basis that it is both unnecessary and undesirable. When and 
if more stable world conditions are established, ample opportunity can be pro- 
vided for full discussion of whether or not UMT has any place in a long-range 
program of national security. Currently to embark upon a program of UMT, 
essentially a permanent peacetime measure, rather than to invest our time, 
thought, and effort on behalf of immediate military demands and on behalf of 
those developments of a nonmilitary character which offer greatest hope of 
permanent peace is to dissipate energy and to court national disaster. 

We cannot fail to point out that UMT as a permanent policy is likely to be 
fantastically expensive, educationally undesirable, morally hazardous, and po- 
litically dangerous. Only the complete failure of all other measures designed 
to secure the peace could justify serious consideration of UMT. Until it hecomes 
obvious that these other nonmilitary measures are fruitless, we urge their com- 
I support and at the same time urge the Congress to defeat the present bill 

izing the establishment of a National Security Training Corps.* 


Ht. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 


The Association of America Medical Colleges is an independent 
organization of medical schools conforming to its requirements as 
juged V al ns] tion of the institutions. At present there are 80 
member institutions and 8 afliliated members (7 in Canada and 1 in 
the Phil ppines ).™4 

Following is a statement by the chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Medical Education in Time of National Emergency representing the 
Association of American Medical Colleges and the Council on Medical 
Edu ation ind Hospital of the \merican Medi al Association. The 
statement was made before the House Committee on Armed Services 





on January 30, 1952: ‘ 

The Joint Committe mm Medieal Education in Time of National Emergency 
represep two independent and separate national organizations that are pri 
1 I t l . edit il « lucation one being the ASS wiation of Ainerican 
Medical Colleges, the other being the Council on Medical Edueation and Hospitals 

t] \ Medical Association. The list of the full membership of this 
co itte ppende to this statement. 

On bel of the nt committee, I should like, at this time, to express our 
appre on for this 0] rtunity to present our views on the important problem 
t ee | nder consideration 

: ittee has studied most closely the problem of mobiliza- 
f as it relates to medical education, it should be 
ee has endeavored to view this problem in terms 
effective traini lilization of specialized per- 
( nd civilia d not in terms of any special 
nterest of medicine or medical education. 

r not consider it its function to take a position for 
or agai the principle of universal military training. The purpose of our 
testimony is to urge that if the Congress decides to establish a program of uni- 
\ La ivy training, provision he made for an adequate, continuing flow 
of students throug nstitutions of higher education. Only thus can the re- 
quil ni f the Ari Forces and the civilian population for physicians, den- 
tists, engineers, in e officers, and other specialized personnel be realized. 

We wish to empl e that the joint committee endorses the principle that all 
citi should serve their country and, therefore, firmly believes that those 
leferred under the provisions of Publie Law 51 for special education and train 

s] dl n fact, deferred and not exempted. From a study of Public Law 
51. ps iar section 6 (b) and (i), we are impressed with the belief that 

or ss has recognized the importance to the national health, safety, and 

f f permitting the who have the potentiality of serving the Nation best 

ning ft ntinue without interruption their course of training 
until it mplete 
Acsociati f Ameri Colleg Bulletin. March 1952. p. 13! 


147) tion obt m the As tion of American Medical Colleges 
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With this belief in mind, the joint committee testified before the National 
Security Training Commission in opposition to a requirement that would make 

necessary for college and professional students to interrupt their training 
at age 18% to take 6 months of basic training and in opposition to a program 
that would place these men in the Reserve Corps for 7% years immediately 
following their basic training. 

The joint committee's basic belief that the interruption of the training of poten- 
tial specialized personnel is undesirable in the national interest is unchanged. 
In view of the fact, however, that the bill drawn up by the National Security 
Training Commission provides for a universal 6 months’ basic training with 
inductions scheduled monthly and for voluntary inductions at convenient times 
of the year, it is our committee’s belief that if all colleges and high schools would 
adjust their schedules to this 6 months’ period, such a program might possibly 
be put into effect without producing a serious interruption of the educational 


proc ess, 


On the other hand, the requirement in the proposed bill that all men on 
completion of their basic military training enter the Reserves for a period of 
734 years, carries a grave threat to the continuing production of the trained 
specialist essential to national defense. 

Under such a program all able-bodied future specialists would be subject to 
the possibility of prolonged postponement or interruption of their training by 
a call to active military duty. This danger and the need for a safeguard is recog- 
nized by the National Security Training Commission The joint committee 
strongly urges implementation of the suggestion made in the report of the 
National Security Training Commission but not included in its proposed bill 
namely, that the 744-year Reserve liability be postponed until students have 
completed or discontinued their graduate or professional training. 

The joint committee further believes that any bill that 
provide assurance that the selection of such students and of their educationa 
programs will remain if the hands of the individual colleges and universities. 
If such assurance were not given, the possibility would exist that the power to 
select students for further education and the decision as to the courses of study 
these students could pursue might be assumed by the National Security Traini 


is adopted should 
l 


Is 
Commission or some other agency of the Federal Government. To prevent loss 


of further time or the possibility that the student, before he can be selected for 


entrance into college, will be ordered to active duty, the bill should provide 
specifically that before or during the period of basic training colleges may select 
those students who are to be allowed to continue their education 

Since graduates of the ROTC are obligated to take line commissions on 
graduation from college and are, therefore, not available for graduate 
fessional training, enrollment in ROTC programs in undergraduate 


not adequate protection of the supply of specialists. 


or pro 


COLLE eS 1S 


The above statements express the opinions of the joint committee concerning 


the bill and the report of the National Security Training Commission 
The joint committee wishes, however, to reemphasize the position it took in 
testimony before the National Security Training Commission, the committee 
neurs in the recommendations contained in the report of the six scientific 


ndvisory committees to the National Director of the Selective Service System 
dated December 1, 1950, which (1) urge that a student whose aptitude or 
previous accomplishment indicates that he can make his best 


contribution to 
Nation as a trained professional man be placed in a classification or category 


+} 


iat will permit him to continue his education uninterruptedly, (2) that 
tnudent qualifying for such classification, should be so classified 
the time he reaches the age for induction for training or 


a 
before or at 
service, and (3) that 
asic military training be postponed until his specialized education is con 
pleted, or until he ceases to pursue his education satisfactorily 


It is urged that a plan similar to that suggested by the scientific advisory 
committees and later adopted with slight modifications by the Selective Service 
System be used to implement such a classification in a program of universal 


military training. This plan provides for defining educational aptitude as a 
specified minimum score on a general Classification test, or 
educational accomplishment sufficiently high to indicate 
eventual scientific, professional, or specialized competence 


The advantages of such a plan for the deferment of promisil 
<evern!] 


a record of previous 


genuine promise of 


It insures that the selection of students will rem 


these most fitted to exercise this function the colleges and the universities 
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themselves. It avoids the loss of valuable time which could result from requiring 
those who are able to continue their education to interrupt their studies for a 
period of 6 months of basic training. This period represents a diversion of time 
and effort which might better be spent in the planned, sequential educational 
program. Further, if students should be required to be inducted and go through 
basic training before acceptance into college and before discovering whether they 
are to continue their studies, it is likely that for at least the year preceding their 
induction the uncertainty of their future course would seriously distract many 
of them from their work. 

Another definite advantage of the plan we have suggested is that it would make 
available to the training pregram specialized personnel in several categories. 
Thus, for example, those students who are deferred from military training and 
service until they complete their medical education would then be available to 
serve their period of obligatory training and service as medical officers in the 
universal training program. In this manner it is likely that an adequate force 
of medical officers could be available regularly for the universal military train- 
ing program without the necessity for special legislation requiring certain groups 
to give additional service after once having gone through the basic training 
program. Since it provides that any student deferred from training or service 
will be liable for such training and service for 8 years beyond the age at which 
such liability ends for those not deferred, Public Law 51 insures that students 
deferred for special training will eventually be available for service as specialized 
personnel.” 


I. ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNTIVERSITIES 


The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities is com- 
posed of 53 colleges and universities designated by the legislatures of 
their States and Territories as land-grant institutions, and 1 separate 
State agricultural experiment station. The land-grant institutions 
constitute a national system of colleges and universities, which are 
located in all the States and Territories, and which are federally 
endowed and P irtially federally supported." 

lollowing is a part of the text of a resolution on national defense 
adopted by the ene iation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
at its sinby-ulst annual convention in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 12, 1952: 


Since the Department of Defense continues to declare its reliance upon the 
ROTC as the principal source of officer procurement, it is recommended that the 
association strongly reaffirm the action taken at the annual meeting in 1951, for 
active and immediate support of legislation embodying the features of S. 325, 
Highty-second Congress, which would put Army, Air Force, and Naval ROTC’s 
on a comparable basis and provide for articulation of U. M. T. and 8S. (universal 
military training and service), the Reserve Forces Act, and ROTC. 

I. is further recommended th at the association reaffirm its interest in legis- 
lation to provide Federal aid for ROTC facilities, but that the time for indicating 
active support for this legislation be left to the discretion of the executive 
connnittee. 

Since the importance of the ROTC in World War II and in the present 
emergency is not generally understood and appreciated, the committee (on na- 
tional defense), on behalf of the association, urges the Department of Defense 
to make a comprehensive study of the productivity and effectiveness of the 
ROTC program. 


J. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The National Association of Secondary-School ee is a 
department of the National Education Association. The National 





82d Cong. House Committee on Armed Services. Hearings on Universal Military 
Training, January 1952, pp. 2947-2949. 
‘6 Information obtained from the national headquarters of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colles es and Universities. 
Association of Lang-Grant Colleges and Universities. Report of the Committee on 
National Defense, November 12,1952. Processed. Pp. 3 
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Association of Secondary-School Principals includes in its member- 
ship the principals of se hools enrolling 92 percent of the more than 
6.000.000 youth in Second ary schools, public and priv ate, throughout 
the United States. 

Following is she text of a resolution on national security, selective 
service, and universal military training, adopted at the thirty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals at Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 19, 1952 


Whereas our national security is now, and will probably continue, to be 
seriously threatened for some years to come; and 

Whereas the safeguarding of our national security will require a competently 
trained and adequately equipped military establishment of not less than 3.5 
million men; and 

Whereas this Military Establishment can be effective only if it is undergirded 
by maximum industrial and agricultural production, a strong economy, and a 
unified people dedicated to the preservation of our free institutions; and 

Whereas only a free people served by a system of universal free public educa- 
tion can acquire the allegiances, the knowledge, and the skills which are requisite 
for the maintaining of an adequate Military Establishment; achieve and main- 
tain maximum industrial and agricultural production; and strengthen and 
preserve the free institutions upon whose successful operation the providing of 
these necessities for survival is contingent ; and 

Whereas it is therefore necessary to the national security that the education of 
youth be interrupted to no greater extent than the providing of adequate man 
power to the Military Establishment requires; and 

Whereas universal military training would seriously interrupt the education of 
youth without providing a single soldier adequately trained for combat; and 

Whereas Selective Service would, as now, be made operative in the case of war 
or the threat of war; and 

Whereas Selective Service both (a) provides the requisite adequately trained 
manpower for our military forces, and (b) does so with the minimum possible 
interference with the education of youth: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Secondary School Principals affirm 
its support of the principle of selective service and go on record as “ined the 
establishment of. universal military training.” 


K. NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Catholic Educational Association is a voluntary or 
a of Catholic institutions and teachers representing all levels 
of education from element: ary school through college or unive1 sity 
graduate school. It exists as a forum for the discussion of educational] 
problems in general with special reference to those that occupy the 
attention of the Catholic school system. The membership consists of 
7,550 institutions and individuals. The organization holds one annual 
convention and six regional meetings each year. 
According to information obtained from the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, that organization, as such, has taken no position 
respecting the issue of universal military training. 


L. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


The National Council of Chief State School Officers is an inde- 
pendent, incorporated organization having as its constituent members 
the State commissioners and State superintendents of schools in the 
48 States and in the Territories and island dependencies of the United 


18 Information obtained from the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

1 National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Resolution on National Security, 
Selective Service, and Universal Military Training. Processed. 1 p. 

28 Information obtained from the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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States. The members are the responsible administrators for a num- 
ber of federally aided programs of education carried out in the States, 
Territories, and de ‘pe ndencies.2 

Following is the text of a statement by the executive secretary of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers before the House 
Committee on Armed Services on January 25, 1952: 


This is to submit the consensus of opinion among the State superintendents 
and commissioners of education of the States, Territories, and island depend- 
encies concerning the recommendations for universal military training made by 
the National Security Training Commission, as incorporated in H. R. 5904. 

The chief State school officers differ widely in their general attitudes about 
universal military training. Very recent information shows 20 percent very 
much in favor of it, 30 percent somewhat in favor of it, 30 percent somewhat 
opposed to it, and 20 percent very much opposed to it. 

In regard to what Congress ought to do about UMT now, they are in closer 
agreement. Less than 29 percent believe Congress should enact any kind of 
UMT program now; more than 71 percent favor postponement of action either 
for the present or permanently. 

Last year the chief State school officers were strongly of the opinion that it 
was incorrect to enact Selective Service Act extension and authorization for 
a system of UMT together in the same bill. The former was necessary, but the 
latter was a rider which appeared to deserve consideration on its own merits. 
The legislation of last year has left a bad impression with many Americans, and 
they do not feel quite right about it. The way the authorization of last year 
went on the statute books has solidified Opposition to the bill now presented. 

Under present conditions, UMT cannot in fact be more than stand-by legis- 
lation, because all military eligible men in the age groups it affects are needed, 
and will for some time continue to be needed, for at least 24 months of regular 
military service. Our position continues to be that the provisions for UMT 
ought to be written into law only as the time approaches when it will be feasible 
to place them in effect. 

According to reliable reports since the current hearings began, proposals not 
specifically referred to in the National Security Training Commission’s report 
are now being seriously considered in connection with that report. One of these 
proposals concerns a volunteer plan, whereby some 5,000 men would be inducted 
into UMT each month for a year, given the UMT training, and then required to 
serve an additional 18 months in the armed services. 

This proposal would merely substitute 3 months of basic and 3 months of 

eo d training for the customary 4 months of basic training and the first 2 
months of duty in the armed services. It is difficult to see in what respects this 
proposal is enough different — m present practices in the armed services to 
justify enactment of the UMT tutory framework proposed in connection with 
it. It appears that the armed services could train their men in the proposed way 
without any new legislation at all if they believe it is better than their present 
practice he Fort Knox experiment should have supplied any experimental 
conclusions likely to result from such a program. Altogether, there is a quality 
about tt s and other proposals that is not regarded favorably, because they ap- 

he in the ture of excuses merely to enact stand-by statutes. 

We | believe the ‘proposals of the National Security Training Commission are 
in numerous respects well considered. When the Nation approaches the time 
when some such sort of near universal training program such as the Commission 
recommends may be placed in effect, we believe the Commission's report could 
well be considered, along with what has been learned in the interim, in making 
ong-range plans for military security In view of the fact that conditions con- 
stantly change and cannot be accurately foreseen, this would result in a better 
law for the time it can be used than can be formulated at present. We believe 
egislation which cannot be anything in substance except stand-by legislation 
should not be passed until it can be used. Selective Service meets all present 
needs and those of the foreseeable future.” 


rom the national headquarters of the National Council of Chief 


State School Officers. Testimony of Dr. Edgar Fuller, 
9904, January 25,1952. Processed. 2 p. 
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